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Interview With the President 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With a Group of Editors and News 
Directors. April 28, 1978 


Tue PRESIDENT. Some of you have been 
here for previous meetings like this, I 
noticed. We've had several hundred 
editors and top news executives come to 
the White House for these small group 
meetings in the last 15 months, and 
they've been very helpful to us and, I 
hope, also helpful to your own readers 
and listeners and viewers. 

What I’ve done as a matter of course is 
to outline some of the current questions 
that I’m addressing and problems that 
I’m trying to solve, and then spend what 
time we have available answering your 
questions. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Right now, I'd say that getting the 
energy legislation passed is a top domestic 
priority. Dealing with the Federal bu- 
reaucracy is always a constant challenge, 
and I think the crux of the whole reor- 
ganization effort is in civil service reform, 
which is now being considered by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in the House. 


We have tax reform in the Ways and 
Means Committee. I think we’ll do much 
better on the floor of the House and the 
Senate, perhaps, than the present pros- 
pects appear to be in the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

We have, in addition to that, a con- 
stant pressure from inflationary growth. 
Bob Strauss has been designated as my 
direct representative to deal with both 
wage and price increases, to try to hold 
them down. He’s slowly getting control 
of that new assignment. He’s keeping his 
former assignment as the Special Trade 
Representative. As you can see, those two 
items are very closely interrelated. 

But this doesn’t mean that the other 
Cabinet officers and executive personnel 
are not directly involved. Mike Blumen- 
thal, Charlie Schultze, Ray Marshall, 
Juanita Kreps—all of our Cabinet on a 
domestic basis are trying to concentrate 
with an ever-increasing intensity on con- 
trolling inflation. The latest statistics this 
year don’t look good. We’ve had a fairly 
rapid increase in farm prices, which I 
think were warranted and needed after 
the very low prices last year. That’s show- 
ing up now on the Consumer Price In- 
dex, as well as the adverse effects from the 
winter weather and the coal strike. 
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But I believe our economy is very 
sound, and I think the recent indications 
on the value of the dollar in interna- 
tional monetary markets and the value of 
stock on the exchanges in New York have 
been a good indication of renewed con- 
fidence in the American economy, which, 
of course, is highly justified. 

We have a couple of very controversial 
issues coming up in the Congress on for- 
eign affairs of immediate consequence. 
One is a proposal to sell weapons to three 
Middle Eastern countries—Israel, Egypt, 
and Saudi Arabia—and the proposal to 
lift the arms embargo against Turkey to 
try to get the Turkish-Greek relationships 
improved and to make some movement 
on Cyprus, which has now been stale- 
mated almost 3 years. This is a very seri- 
ous matter in both instances, and both of 
these decisions by the Congress are highly 
controversial and have some potential 
political damage to individual Members 
of Congress as they make these decisions. 

The last week’s vote on the Panama 
Canal treaties is perhaps the worst polit- 
ical vote that the Senators will have to 
cast, certainly in my term of office. And 
I think they made the right decision in a 
very courageous way. 

We have a lot of other items that I 
won't go into unless you have specific 
questions. I’ll be getting our water policy 
proposals on my desk within the next few 
days. We’ve been working intimately 
with Congress Members and also Gover- 
nors and others in the Midwest and West- 
ern States, particularly on water policy. 
I think it’s crucial to our country to have 
some predictability about how we assign 
priorities, how we spend money, the 
benefit-cost ratios, environmental consid- 
erations, and I believe that there’s never 
been an issue that’s come before me that 
has warranted and has received any 
more close consultation with local and 
State officials who are directly involved. 
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Perhaps now it would be better for you 
to ask me questions, rather than my tak- 
ing any more of your time. I would like 
to ask, if you don’t mind, that we termi- 
nate this meeting about 5 minutes before 
the half hour, so that I can have an in- 
dividual photograph made with you. 
Those of you who are philosophically ad- 
verse to it can destroy the photograph. 
[Laughter] 

QUESTIONS 


TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, Secretary Bergland 
told us there is consideration of tying the 
level of timber harvests more closely to 
the demands of the market and the price 
of wood products. Is that a serious con- 
sideration in your office, and if so, would 
it involve a deviation from traditional 
Forest Service harvest policies such as 
nondeclining even-flow? 

Tue PresipENT. Well, we’ve had an 
almost unprecedented rate of growth in 
housing starts and construction in the 
last year and a half. And this has put 
additional pressures on the price of lum- 
ber, which I think are one of the major 
contributing factors to the inflation rate 
in, particularly, family homes. I think 
that we can increase the rate of timber 
harvest in public lands, both Federal 
and State lands, and also in the large 
land holdings of private individuals and 
companies. 

I think we can do this without any ad- 
verse effect on environmental quality and 
without any adverse effect on ultimate 
total production of timber from these 
lands. I’ve had a meeting with some of 
the key harvesters of major quantities of 
timber here around this table from the 
Far West, and they have pledged to me— 
the processors of timber—that they will 
not only try to make their production 
more highly efficient, that is, waste less 
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of the timber products, but also will try 
to increase the amount of timber that is 
processed in this country and ship a 
smaller portion of timber overseas in log 
form than has been the case in the past. 

We will have a definitive analysis, 
that’s been underway now since I’ve been 
in office, for publication in June, and the 
final decision in December. But I’ve 
asked in my anti-inflation speech before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors that this report to me on how we can 
rapidly increase the rate of production 
on timberlands, to be on my desk within 
30 days of that time. 


PRESIDENTS TRIP TO COLORADO 


Q. Mr. President, your trip to Denver 
next week has been compared by some as 
a trip to a foreign country. Could you 
briefly assess your own views on your re- 
lationship with the West and, perhaps, 
comment on the solar energy package I 
understand you might address on your 
visit Wednesday? 

THE Presiwent. Yes, I will. This will 
be my second trip to Denver since I’ve 
been President. The last time, I had a 
public hearing there, primarily related to 
water projects, as you know, which I 
thought was very good and constructive, 
and, in the process, invited the Western 
Governors to come to Denver to meet 
with me for that purpose. I'll be making 
an additional stop in Colorado, as well. 
This will be, coincidentally, on Sun Day, 
and I will be making a speech, relatively 
brief, on the use of solar power in the 
future. 

Colorado has been blessed, I think, by 
the decision that I made to place a major 
research facility for solar power in Colo- 
rado. But I look on this as a friendly 
visit with the prospect for reception to be 
good. We’ve devoted a lot of time to 
Western problems 


because they are 
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unique, and some of them are long over- 
due in being addressed: grazing lands, 
basic water policy, the problems of im- 
pact aid for strip mining and other min- 
eral harvesting—we proposed legislation, 
now, to the Congress for non-energy type 
mining operations, which I think will 
add stability to it—how to deal with the 
acreage limitation on federally subsidized, 
irrigated lands. 

These are matters that have been in 
contention for decades or even genera- 
tions. And although they are controver- 
sial, and that’s the reason that previous 
Presidents have not been eager to address 
them, I think they should be addressed 
frankly and forcefully and fairly and let 
those dissident arguments be laid to rest 
once and for all. So, I look forward to my 
trip, and it’s not the first one to Denver, 
even since I’ve been in office. 


MIDDLE EAST ARMS SALES 


Q. Mr. President, Anthony Sampson, in 
“Arms Bazaar,’ quotes Kenneth Gal- 
braith as saying that, in effect, the United 
States caused the India-Pakistan war by 
selling arms to Pakistan. In fact, they 
sold to both sides. It created an im- 
balance in that area, and that’s what led 
to the war. Now, changing the balance in 
the Middle East, will it not likewise in- 
evitably cause another war? Isn’t it a 
repetition of a road to disaster if you lump 
these sales together to sell both to the 
Arab countries and to Israel? 


THe PresipENT. Well, as you know, 
our arms policy in the Mideast has been 
to sell moderate supplies of arms to all 


of our close allies there and to give an 
extra attention to the needs of Israel, 
pretty much as defined by Israel. 

I think it’s obvious that the Israeli mili- 
tary strength is overwhelming in the air. 
We have longstanding commitments 
made to the Saudi Arabians, dating back 
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to September of 1975, by President Ford 
and Secretary Kissinger. I reconfirmed 
that commitment, because our Nation’s 
word of honor is at stake, early in my own 
administration when the Saudi leaders 
visited here. 

This arms sales package, as such, is not 
a package as far as the Congress is con- 
cerned. These proposals will be submitted 
to Congress individually. Each one, sepa- 
rately, will be assessed by Congress in the 
best interests of our own country and that 
of our allies. 

My own belief is that the Saudis have 
made their choice of weapons and the 
appurtenances or armaments on the F-15 
on a basis of defense. The F—16 is more 
of an offensive weapon, and the Saudis 
have not ordered air-to-ground arma- 
ments that would be used in an offensive 
mode. They’ve also indicated to us that 
they do not intend to station the planes at 
Tabuk, which is a base close to Israel, but 
will be stationing these planes near 
Iraq and South Yemen as a defensive 
mechanism. 

Just to close, this is a proposal that, in 
my opinion, is best for Israel. I think it 
would be a serious mistake for us to sever 
the friendly relationships and the mutual 
trust and confidence that’s crucial, that 
presently does exist between ourselves and 
the moderate Arab leaders. I think our 
being the ones to sell these weapons to the 
Saudis—which will not be delivered 
completely until 1983—is advantageous 
as compared to the Saudis’ completely 
unrestricted ability to buy the same type 
of weapons and same quantity of weap- 
ons from the French or, perhaps even 
later, from the Soviets. And their peace- 
ful intentions are well recognized and 
trusted by me. 

As you know, the sale of the F—5’s to 
Egypt is not something that’s even op- 
posed by the Israelis, so far as I know. I 
was with Prime Minister Begin in this 
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room and over privately in the Mansion 
at the White House and in my little back 
office for several hours for 2 full days this 
year, and Prime Minister Begin never 
mentioned to me one time any concern 
that he might have about the sale of 
weapons to Saudi Arabia or Egypt. 

So, I think that this is a well-balanced 
proposal. Each sale was made on its own 
merits. I think that it is moderate in 
quantity. The weapons for Saudi Arabia 
and Egypt are acknowledged to be defen- 
sive in nature, and I think this provides 
us with the kind of relationship and in- 
fluence in the moderate Arab world 
which is conducive to peace for Israel. 

Q. I was with Prime Minister Begin, 
Mr. President, after he left you, and it is 
of greatest concern to him. In fact, it is 
to every Israeli leader, going back to 
Rabin and Peres and all of them. It’s of 
tremendous concern to them, because by 
the time these weapons are delivered in 
1981 or 82, you may not have the present 
rulers in Saudi Arabia because of the con- 
ditions that are going on over there right 
now. You might be delivering it to a pro- 
Communist government. 

THE Preswent. I can’t dispute what 
you say about Begin’s importunities or 
concerns to you. But I’m telling you that 
for 2 days he had my undivided atten- 
tion, and he never mentioned it. 


Now, the second point that you make is 
that we will provide, as is the case in all 
of our major arms sales, a servicing in 
spare parts for these weapons over a long 
contractual period. And this gives us a 
great knowledge of the pilots who fly the 
planes, the security measures that accrue 
to prevent violation of our own secrecy, 
the point of stationing of these planes, 
any modification in their armaments, the 
transfer of the F—15’s from a basically de- 
fensive plane to one of offensive nature. 

This relationship that we will have 
with the Saudi Arabians will help to pre- 
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vent any shift in their attitude toward an 
offensive design against Israel. I think that 
this is good insurance that ought to be 
maintained. 


NAVY BUDGET 


Q. Mr. President, Edward Fike, San 
Diego Union. You made a heartening 
speech in Wake Forest warning the Soviet 
Union against the continued buildup of 
armaments, and then you came back to 
Washington and your first official act was 
to announce a drastic slash in the Navy 
building program. I’m from an area 
which is very concerned about that. And 
we now learn that several naval bases 
around the country are scheduled to be 
closed, including, possibly the Marine 
Corps training facility in San Diego. How 
can we reconcile this reduction in the 
Navy with a continued Soviet naval build- 
up throughout the world? 

THE PreEsIwDENT. Well, I might say that 
I used to live in San Diego and was on a 
submarine there, and I’m familiar with 
the interest of your neighbors in the Navy 
strength. 

The makeup of the defense budget is 
primarily determined by submission from 
the Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of De- 
fense and others to me through the Office 
of Management and Budget, and the 
portion of the total defense budget that 
is spent within the Navy circle is also de- 
termined by them. I make very slight 
modifications, although I study the issues. 

When this proposal was made to me by 
Secretary of Defense Brown and by Gra- 
ham Claytor, who came over to discuss 
it, the only change I made in their pro- 
posal was to add one submarine, Trident 
submarine, to their proposal. I think the 
Navy’s portion of the budget is between 
35 and 40 percent, about what it always 
has been. The size of the defense budget 
has been increased steadily since I’ve been 
in office. We added about 3 percent in 
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total defense expenditures in this pro- 
posal for next year, above and beyond 
inflationary trends. 

And I think that the Navy budget is a 
well-balanced budget. The argument that 
is going on in the Congress is whether we 
have a relatively few, highly expensive, 
large and nuclear-powered ships on the 
one hand, or a wider number, larger num- 
ber of relatively inexpensive ships that 
are smaller and conventionally powered 
on the other hand. All the ships, as you 
know, are expensive. 

But I don’t have any apology to make 
for it. I think within the constraints of 
the overall budget—I think our deficit is 
excessive now—and the portion of the 
total budget that is allotted to defense ex- 
penditures, the portion of the defense 
budget that’s allotted to the Navy, that it 
is a well-balanced proposal. 

And to repeat myself once, I did not 
modify the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, except to add one Tri- 
dent submarine. I didn’t cut down the 
recommendation that came to me from 
the Defense Department. 


ENERGY SHORTAGE 


Q. Mr. President, ’m Bob Hammes 
from St. Maries, Idaho. A spokesman for 
a previous administration said, “Don’t 
pay any attention to what we say, but 
watch what we do.” The people are see- 
ing Government officials and high mili- 
tary figures using gas-guzzling auto- 
mobiles, car races around the country 
every weekend, and other uses of petro- 
leum, and they’re thinking there really 
isn’t a petroleum shortage. Can we some- 
how resolve this dichotomy? 

THe President. It’s hard to answer 
that question. My fear is that the dichot- 
omy to which you refer will be resolved 
only when there is a tangible evidence of 
energy shortage brought about by suffer- 
ing or deprivation of the American people 
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themselves. Warnings about future short- 
ages have apparently very little effect on 
the Congress or the public. 

We have had some reduction in the 
rate of growth of energy consumption this 
year, and obviously our imports have 
dropped off somewhat with the increased 
influx of oil from Alaska. 

We've done a great deal through Ex- 
ecutive order of my own, and also among 
the top officials in the executive branch of 
National Government, in cutting down 
both the size of automobiles, and we cut 
drastically on the number of automobiles 
that are available and used. And we’ve 
also increased gasoline efficiency by man- 
datory law passed by the Congress and 
also by eliminating the large number of 
chauffeur-driven automobiles that were 
formerly used by literally hundreds of top 
executive officials. Those have been cut 
down to bare bones. 

But I don’t think I can answer your 
question any better than that. When lines 
are backed up at gas stations, at service 
stations, the public believes there’s a need 
to conserve. When the lines disappear, 
then they don’t believe it any longer. 

But I believe that in the long run, that 
the legal restraints that have been placed 
on automobile efficiency will pay rich 
dividends. And the passage of the energy 
legislation that I have proposed to the 
Congress will be another major step for- 
ward, even in the absence of demonstra- 
ble shortages that work a deprivation on 
our public. 

OIL SALES TO JAPAN 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Thompson, 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. We heard two 
officials of your administration this morn- 
ing suggest there’s renewed talk about 
selling Alaskan crude oil to Japan. Do you 
favor such a policy? What will the impact 
be on our energy crisis, and would you 
propose it to Congress? 
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Tue Preswent. No, I haven’t made 
any decision on that proposal, which has 
been, I think, an historic one. It’s a repet- 
itive kind of proposal that originates from 
a lot of sources, and it’s been given re- 
newed life by the fact that now we have, 
with the Alaskan oil shipments to the 
west coast, a glut of oil in the California 
area. 

Our own preference is that the Sohio 
line should be expedited, with its comple- 
tion to bring California and Alaskan oil 
into the Texas area for refining and fur- 
ther distribution, and also that we expe- 
dite the completion of a gasline that 
would originate in your part of the coun- 
try, heading east, to serve the Midwest. 
The proposal about transferring oil either 
from California, the heavy crude to 
Japan, or to transfer some of the Alaskan 
crude to Japan is not one that’s been 
proposed to me. 


PRESIDENTS RELATIONSHIP WITH 
WESTERN STATES 


Q. Mr. President, the West was one of 
the areas where you and Vice President 
Mondale did least well in the Presidential 
election, and I think opinion polls show 
that if the election were held again now, 
you might not get any more votes. Do you 
anticipate any difficulty for your party 
this year? Do you anticipate doing better 
or worse, should you run for reelection? 
And are there any policies that you are 
designing to improve your standing in the 
West? 

Tue PresipeNT. Well, I think the re- 
cent polls—the only one I’ve seen lately 
is Harris poll that shows that on a nation- 
wide basis, I would do better now than I 
did against Ford, because it was a very 
close vote, as you know. I think I had a 
6 or 7 point lead over Ford in a hypothet- 
ical race, and only had 1 or 2 percent 
when I actually won. I think that it’s al- 
most inevitable that the Democratic 
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Members of Congress this year will do 
better in the West than I did—{laugh- 
ter|—in the Presidential race, because as 
you pointed out, I carried very few States 
in the West. I came very close in a few. 
But I think the Democrats will have a 
good success this year. They’ve got an 
excellent record when it’s analyzed 
carefully. 

I think when the Congress adjourns 
late this summer, there will be a much 
more careful and factual analysis of what 
has been accomplished and what has not 
been accomplished. So the record is going 
to be good. I think there’s a minimal 
amount of coattail riding these days, not 
just because of me but also my immedi- 
ate predecessors. 

The new classes in Congress of the 94th 
and 95th Congresses are highly independ- 
ent. They ran their campaigns basically 
the same way I did—one priding one- 
self in not being a part of the establish- 
ment, not being dominated by the polit- 
ical leaders, being tied directly to constit- 
uents, or being independent in attitude 
and in the legislative process. So, I think 
there’s a much more close welding now of 
Members of Congress, particularly the 
newer classes, to their own constituents 
than there has been in the past, histori- 
call;, and a much less interrelationship 
between individual Members of Congress 
and the popularity or unpopularity of an 
incumbent President. Back in the days of 
Eisenhower, Roosevelt, back that far, 
there was a very close melding of the two. 
But I don’t think that’s the case anymore, 
regardless of who’s in the White House. 

So, I think that as I said earlier, the 
problems that we did have in 1976 in the 
West were primarily attributed to the fact 
that I was not well known, I had to con- 
centrate my efforts where I thought my 
success would be most notable. And the 
second point is I think that we’ve had an 
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exacerbation of that problem, because 
we've tried to address some very, very 
controversial that have been 
ignored for too long. But my belief is that 
after this year, when these issues have 
been resolved, either by us, by the Con- 
gress, or by the courts, that those prob- 
lems will be lessened. 


issues 


Mr. Wurrev. Thank you, sir. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. 
one more question. 


Yes, I 


may answer 


PRESIDENTS TRIP TO WESTERN STATES 


Q. Have you decided who will accom- 
pany you on your trip, Mr. President, 
the Western trip—the Cabinet officers, 
some of your family, what Congressmen, 
White House staff? 

Tue Present. I don’t know yet. I 
would guess that it would be among the— 
Dr. Schlesinger, I’m sure will be with me 
for part of the trip, Bergland will prob- 
ably be with me, and Cecil Andrus will 
probably be with me for part of the trip. 
I really don’t know. Do you happen to 
know, Walt? 

Mr. Wur fet. No, sir. 

Tue Presiwent. I haven't really seen 
the list of people who will go with me, but 
I know that those three will be there for 
part of the trip. I need Bergland, partic- 
ularly, for instance, for the timber area, 
Oregon and Schlesinger 
needs to be with me in Colorado for the 
solar energy question; Cecil Andrus in 
California and other places for addressing 
the question of maximum acreage to be 
owned by families in the irrigated regions 
where water comes from Federal sources. 


Washington. 


But I can’t answer your question any 
better than that at this point. 


Let me say that I always get a lot out 
of these sessions, because you ask the kind 
of questions that very seldom come up at 
a White House news conference. They are 
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much more substantive and _ related 
directly to the people’s interests and needs 
in the States and communities, and I 
thank you for coming. 
NoTE: The interview began at 1 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. Walter 
W. Wurfel is Deputy Press Secretary. 

The transcript of the interview was re- 
leased on April 29. 


United States-Canada Reciprocal 
Fisheries Agreement 


Message to the Congress Transmitting the 
Agreement. May 1, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a Reciprocal Fish- 
eries Agreement for 1978 between the 
Government of the United States and 
the Government of Canada, effected by 
an exchange of diplomatic notes dated 
April 10 and April 11, 1978. 

The which 


Agreement, continues 


through 1978 the provisions of the 1977 
Reciprocal Fisheries Agreement with a 


few modifications, protects important 
United States interests in our fisheries off 
Canada and maintains the opportunity 
for conclusion of long-term maritime ar- 
rangements on boundaries, hydrocarbons 
and fisheries resources, including salmon, 
between the United States and Canada. 

As was the case with the 1977 Recipro- 
cal Fisheries Agreement, positive Con- 
gressional action is required to bring the 
1978 Agreement into force. I recommend 
that the Congress give favorable consid- 
eration to the Agreement at an early date 
to establish the legal basis for the continu- 
ation of reciprocal United States-Cana- 
dian fisheries during 1978. 

Jimmy CarTER 

The White House, 

May 1, 1978. 
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30th Anniversary of the 
State of Israel 


Remarks of the President and Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin at a White House Reception. 
May 1, 1978 


THE Present. It’s a great pleasure for 
me and for Rosalynn to hold this recep- 
tion for my friends, Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Begin, and for the distinguished 
Americans who have joined us today in 
honor of the 30th anniversary of the State 
of Israel. 

We've just come to the close of the 
Passover holidays, an annual reminder 
of the exodus and dispersal of the Jewish 
people. Since the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple led to the Diaspora nearly 
2,000 years ago, Jews have said a prayer 
ending with “Next year in Jerusalem.” 

Through all these years we shared hope 
of a homeland. The shared hope of a 
homeland held together in spirit a people 
who were scattered all over the world. 
During those 2,000 years, Jews often suf- 
fered religious discrimination, inquisi- 
tions, pogroms, and death. Jews were too 
frequently treated as strangers, even after 
living for generations as inhabitants of 
countries. 

After I visited Israel in 1973, I read 
Arthur Morris’ book “While Six Million 
Died,” the tragic account of the ultimate 
in man’s inhumanity to man, the Holo- 
caust. Six million people were killed, 
most of European Jewry. They died not 
only because of Nazi brutality but also 
because the entire world turned its back 
on them during their years of suffering. 
No country was willing to give the Jews 
of Europe a home where they could 
escape from their torment. 

Out of the ashes of the Holocaust was 
born the State of Israel, a promise of 
refuge and security and of return, at 
last, to the Biblical land from which the 
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Jews were driven so many hundreds of 
years ago. 

It will always be a proud chapter in 
the history of our own country that the 
United States was the first nation to rec- 
ognize the legal existence of Israel in 
1948—30 long, fruitful, sometimes seem- 
ingly short years in history. 

George Santayana wrote that, and I 
quote, “Those who cannot remember the 
past are condemned to repeat it.” The 
past brutality against the Jewish people 
throughout the world and the ultimate 
tragedy of the Holocaust are events that 
Jews will always remember, but they are 
also lessons which this country and all the 
civilized world should never forget. 

Through the indomitable will and 
character of its own people and with the 
unshakable commitment of the United 
States to its security, the existence of the 
State of Israel will ensure for all times 
that the Jewish people will not be con- 
demned to repeat the Holocaust. 

The policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment have been influenced by these 
indelible memories of the past. We con- 
tinue to provide substantial economic 
and military assistance to Israel. We have 
obtained, this past year, tough antiboy- 
cott legislation to protect from discrim- 
ination American Jews and American 
companies doing business with Israel. We 
champion the human rights of Jews in 
the Soviet Union and in other nations 
and encourage their right of emigration. 

We do these things because they are 
right and because they are necessary and 
because they are true to the traditions of 
our country. 

Many nations have memorials to the 
Holocaust victims. There is no such 
formal memorial in the United States. 
To ensure that we in the United States 
never forget, I will appoint immediately 


a Presidential commission to report to me 
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within 6 months on an appropriate 
memorial in this country to the 6 million 
who were killed in the Holocaust. 

We may from time to time have our 
transient differences with the leaders of 
Israel—{laughter|—as we do with leaders 
of other countries who are our close 
friends and allies. But we will never 
waver from our deep friendship and 
partnership with Israel and our total, 
absolute commitment to Israel’s security. 

The establishment of the nation of Is- 
rael is a fulfillment of Biblical prophecy 
and the very essence of its fulfillment. In 
the Jewish tradition, 30 stands for the 
age of strength, and Israel, thank God, is 
strong. 

There is a Jewish saying, “From 
strength to strength.” And I trust that 
Israel will indeed evolve from a strength 
rooted in determination and vigilance to 
a strength that is reinforced and main- 
tained by a just and lasting peace with 
its neighbors. 

That prospect is coming closer to real- 
ity today than at any time since the crea- 
tion of a State of Israel. We remain 
deeply committed to help in any possible 
way to bring the day closer when Israel 
will live in security and in peace. For 30 
years we have stood at the side of the 
proud and independent nation of Israel. 
I can say without reservation, as the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, that we will continue to do so not just 
for another 30 years, but forever. 

Thank you very much. 

Tue Prime Minister. Mr. President, 
our dear friends, may I humbly tell you 
that today we heard from the President 
of the United States one of the greatest 
moral statements ever. 

We have always believed in the moral 
greatness of America. We appeal to it in 
difficult times. We never lost hope that it 
will win, because we have always remem- 
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bered the famous moral precept of your 
predecessor, Mr. President, Abraham 
Lincoln, “Right makes might.” 

On behalf of right, we fought for our 
country and for our liberty. In the thir- 
ties, our people looked for a haven and 
didn’t find it. In the forties, they cried 
out for help and didn’t get it. And then 
we reached the conclusion that if we 
don’t fight and conquer our liberty, no- 
body will give it to us. So, in the tradition 
of the American people, we rose to fight. 
There were the great sacrifices, the suf- 
fering, but today is a day of rejoicing. 
Vesamachta bechagecha! 

Although in the life of her people for 
many generations, sadness and joy are in- 
termingled, yesterday we remembered 
the fallen heroes of the ghettos, the help- 
less, left alone to fight not even for their 
lives, not even for their liberty, but for 
human dignity and for the dignity of 
their people, because those lone fighters 
indeed fought for all humanity. 


But today is a day of rejoicing. Thirty 
years ago, a little flag, blue and white, 
was hoisted before the eyes of all the na- 
tions to see, namely, Judea rose again, 
Israel will live. 

And when we remember what hap- 
pened until that day—their people, what 
persecution and humiliation they went 
through and, ultimately, mass physical 
destruction, then we can appreciate what 
an effort was necessary and was made in 
order to achieve that day of our national 
renaissance. 


Let us rejoice. The blessing of freedom 
is incomparable to any other. Only he 
who lost it can appreciate it. And we had 
lost it; we regained it with the efforts and 
the self-sacrifice of our best men. 

So today, let us remember our heroes 
who made our victory possible and our 
independence assured. 

Today also, my dear friends, is from 
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another point of view, a day of rejoicing. 
The President and I just finished a dis- 
cussion and a private talk, and earlier we 
had a talk with the Secretary of State. 

May I tell you, bringing you good tid- 
ings with all my heart, thank God— 
baruch hashem—these discussions and 
talks are characterized with friendship, 
with understanding. There is that feeling 
that America and Israel are inseparable, 
friends and allies. 

Mr. President, we too, as you, hope 
that there will come a day when our 
brethren in the Soviet Union will be free 
to go to the historic homeland of our 
people. The Jewish people will never give 
up a fight for liberty and for justice. 
Never. 

Now, Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, as we rejoice in the achievement of 
Israel’s independence, a holiday not only 
for the Jewish people but for all free na- 
tions, for all women and men of good will, 
let us rededicate ourselves to the great 
concepts of our prophets—of human free- 
dom and dignity and justice and the great 
vision of peace. 

Mr. President, we shall go on working 
for peace with all our heart and all our 
soul, because we yearn for it and want it. 
And let us hope that the road for peace 
will be reopened with your help, Mr. 
President, as we said to each other just 
awhile ago. 

And now, Mr. President, having heard 
your most moving words, which we shall 
never forget, I would like to conclude my 
remarks with the following short, simple 
statement: For freedom, for justice, for 
human progress, and for human dignity, 
let there be everlasting friendship between 
the great United States of America and 
the renewed State of Israel. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. on 
the South Grounds of the White House at the 


reception honoring Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Begin and Jewish leaders. 
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National Commission on the 
International Year of the 


Child, 1979 


Appointment of Jean C. Young as Chairman. 
May 1, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of Jean C. Young, of At- 
lanta, Ga., as Chairman of the National 
Commission on the International Year of 
the Child, 1979. 

Young was born July 1, 1933, in Mari- 
on, Ala. She holds a B.S. in elementary 
education from Manchester College in 
Indiana and an M.S. in education from 
Queens College (New York). 

She has been a classroom teacher, su- 
pervising teacher for the Teacher Corps, 
area resource teacher, and coordinator 
of elementary and preschool programs 
with the Atlanta Public School System. 
She participated in the development of 
Atlanta Junior College, serving as assist- 
ant to the president, public relations of- 
ficer, and instructor of developmental 
studies. 

Young has published a manual for 
parents of preschool children, “Bridging 
the Gap.” She participated in an inter- 
national student volunteer project with 
refugee children from Eastern Europe in 
Austria. 


Zero-Base Budgeting 


Announcement of a Report Concerning 
First-Year Results in the Federal Government. 
May 2, 1978 


The White House released today a de- 
tailed assessment of first-year results of 
zero-base budgeting (ZBB) in the Federal 
Government. It found that departments 
and agencies “got off to a good start” in 
putting the process to work. 
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President Carter commended depart- 
ment heads recently for instituting ZBB 
within the short time available to develop 
the fiscal year 1979 budget, and said he 
expected the process “to aid even more in 
the 1980 budget cycle.” ZBB provides a 
systematic process by which managers at 
various levels can analyze performance 
and allocate resources effectively and 
economically among Government pro- 
grams. 

James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, said 
his agency is revising ZBB guidelines to 
make the process even more useful in 
tightening the 1980 budget. OMB pre- 
pared the first-year assessment, which 
noted that: 

—Agency budget priorities were ex- 

plicitly identified and stated ; 

—Agencies were better able to restrain 

the size of their budget requests; 

—Management participation in the 

budget process increased at all levels. 
As a result, agencies generally re- 
ported a better understanding of the 
relationship of their separate pro- 
gram plans and policy initiatives. 

The report describes some of the sav- 
ings attributable to ZBB. No single dollar 
figure can be pinned down to represent 
total ZBB economies in the 1979 budget, 
the report explained, since many resulted 
from a combination of factors. The report 
does cite a number of instances in which 
operations were discontinued or funds 
and personnel were shifted to achieve 
maximum use of the dollar. 

Savings were realized when requests 
for more money could not be justified 
within the ZBB discipline. In addition, 
many large requests never reached OMB, 
because agencies recognized in ranking 
priorities that the proposals could not be 
justified. 
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Major changes to improve the 1980 
process will emphasize the development 
and study of minimum program levels, 
eliminate unnecessary paperwork, and 
broaden the involvement of managers. 


NOTE: On the same day, the White House re- 
leased the 13-page report entitled “Assessment 
of the First Year of Zero-Base Budgeting.” 


International Health Program 


Statement Announcing a Program To 
Strengthen U.S. Participation in Efforts To 
Overcome Disease and IIl Health. 


May 2, 1978 


We in the United States enjoy one of 
the highest standards of health in the 
world. Infectious diseases are no longer a 
major cause of death, and most Ameri- 
cans take for granted that their children 
will reach healthy adulthood. This is not 
true in many other parts of the world. 
Each year, more than 15.5 million chil- 
dren, nearly all of them in the developing 
countries, die before they reach the age of 
5. Hundreds of millions of people are af- 
flicted by such diseases as malaria, lep- 
rosy, and schistosomiasis, diseases which 
are unfamiliar to most Americans but 
which exact a terrible toll in human suf- 
fering and wasted productive potential. 
As many as 40 million people suffer some 
form of blindness—a truly global problem 
that is largely preventable and often 
reversible. 

No nation can any longer view these 
tragic conditions as someone else’s prob- 
lem. In a world growing more interde- 
pendent day by day, we increasingly share 
each other’s distress and dangers, as well 
as the fruits of mankind’s successes. 

Late last month, the World Health 
Organization confirmed that we appear to 
be in the final stage of the eradication of 
smallpox ; no case has been reported any- 
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where in the world in the last 6 months. 
This historic accomplishment shows what 
can be achieved when nations cooperate 
with deep commitment. 

My administration is dedicated to sup- 
porting programs which help people meet 
their basic human needs. The United 
States, in partnership with international 
organizations and with other countries, 
must develop a truly international pro- 
gram to improve worldwide health, nutri- 
tion, and family planning. We have a 
long history of shared effort with other 
nations in the field of health, and we 
plan to build on the solid record we have 
established. 

Consistent with the announced ex- 
pansion of foreign aid, and our effort to 
focus that aid on the poorest of the 
world’s people, my administration has un- 
dertaken a review of international health 
needs. Our aim was to determine the most 
effective ways in which the U.S. Govern- 
ment and private organizations could 
help reduce the personal and economic 
impact of widespread malnutrition, in- 
fectious diseases, and other health haz- 
ards, including those associated with fre- 
quent childbirth. 

As a result of that study, I am announc- 
ing today my intention to launch a pro- 
gram to strengthen the participation of 
the United States in worldwide efforts to 
overcome disease and ill health. 

Our efforts will be based on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

—A basic minimum level of health, nu- 
trition, and family planning services 
should be available to the world’s poor, 
whether they live in rural areas or urban 
slums. 


—Developing nations can eventually 
meet their own health needs if we assist 
them in strengthening their institutions 
and building their own health systems. 

—Community-based primary health 
care, including the use of community re- 
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sources and the training of appropriate 
health personnel as near as possible to 
where they will deliver services, is the 
most effective means of achieving the 
standard of health we desire for all 
people. 

Our objective is to concentrate on the 
prevention of disease and ill health. We 
will put special emphasis on providing 
clean drinking water, basic sanitation, 
basic immunizations, and efforts to 
prevent and treat blindness. This em- 
phasis will be reflected in our own pro- 
grams and in our support of priorities 
established by various international orga- 
nizations. 

We will work toward the lasting control 
or eradication of the major infectious dis- 
eases, particularly “tropical” diseases that 
continue to be the leading causes of death 
and disability. 

We will give special attention to the 
major causes of death in children— 
diarrhea and respiratory disease, particu- 
larly when aggravated by malnutrition. 

Private industry provides most of the 
goods and services needed to sustain the 
world’s health. It can play an important 
role by exercising initiative and careful 
judgment in developing needed products 
and in helping to make sure they are used 
wisely to improve health in the develop- 
ing world. 

We recognize the invaluable contribu- 
tion voluntary organizations have made 
in improving the health of 
throughout the world and their special 
services in developing nations. We will 
strive to aid them in their efforts and to 
coordinate our activities. 

We plan to: 


people 


Strengthen institutions in our Gov- 
ernment which are dealing with interna- 
tional health problems, reemphasizing 
our commitment to help meet the health 
needs of other nations, and improve the 
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use of existing resources through better 
coordination. 

—Build greater awareness among the 
American people of the legitimacy and the 
importance for our foreign policy goals of 
improving other people’s capacity to meet 
their basic human needs. 

—Work closely with nations around the 
world, individually and through organiza- 
tions such as WHO, UNICEF, the World 
Bank, and the regional development 
banks, to improve the health of people 
everywhere. 

-More fully involve American univer- 
sities, technological foundations, 
other private organizations in making 
U.S. scientific and professional resources 
more accessible to the developing world. 

I have asked Secretary Califano to go 
to Geneva as head of the United States 
delegation to the World Health Assem- 
bly, where he will describe further the 
steps my administration intends to take. 

No one country alone can bear the re- 
sponsibility to achieve these goals. I ask 
the leaders of other nations to join me in 
this global effort. Effective programs re- 
quire detailed and careful planning. The 
strategy I am announcing today and 
which Secretary Califano will describe 
to the World Health Assembly next week 
will be developed as part of our budgetary 
and legislative recommendations for next 


and 


year. Where possible, however, we will 
move immediately to carry out this pro- 
gram. 


The world can someday meet the basic 


human needs of people everywhere—if we 
f 


care enough, and if we start now. I be- 
lieve all Americans share my personal 
commitment to the goal of a world free 
from unnecessary disease, a world in 
which life is held sacred, and in which 
children born anywhere on Earth have 
the same chance to grow up to enjoy a 


healthy, fulfilling life. 
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United States-Morocco 
Convention on Taxation and 
Fiscal Evasion 


Message to the Senate Transmitting the 
Convention. May 2, 1978 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for Senate advice 
and consent to ratification, the Conven- 
tion between the Government of the 
United States of America and the King- 
dom of Morocco for the Avoidance of 
Double Taxation and the Prevention of 
Fiscal Evasion with Respect to Taxes on 
Income, signed at Rabat on August 1, 
1977. 

There is no convention on this subject 
presently in force between the United 
States and Morocco. 

The Convention follows generally the 
form and context of most conventions of 
this type recently concluded by the 
United States. However, it contains some 
modifications of the standard provisions 
to accommodate the special need of 
Morocco as a developing country to mini- 
mize any revenue loss. Its primary purpose 
is to identify clearly each country’s inter- 
est in avoiding double taxation and pre- 
venting the illegal evasion of taxation. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
also transmit the report of the Depart- 
ment of State on to the Convention. 

This Convention would promote closer 
economic cooperation and more active 
trade between the United States and 
Morocco by assuring investors about their 
tax liability, reducing the foreign tax in 
many cases and providing for cooperation 
between the two countries to avoid double 
taxation. 


I urge the Senate to act quickly on this 
Convention and to give its advice and 
consent to ratification. 


Jummy Carter 
The White House, 
May 2, 1978. 
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Federal Council on the Aging 


Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. May 2, 1978 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the annual 
report of the Federal Council on Aging 
in accordance with Section 205(f) of the 
Older Americans Act (P.L. 93-29). 

As you know, the Council was created 
by the Congress to represent older Ameri- 
cans and make recommendations to the 
President, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Commissioner of the Administration 
on Aging, and the Congress on Federal 
policies regarding the aging and federally 
conducted or assisted programs and other 
activities relating to or affecting them. 
This report describes the Council’s con- 
cerns and projects as well as specific ad- 
vocacy positions taken by the Council on 
Federal policies and programs affecting 
the elderly. 

In my first year in office, the Council 
has been of great assistance in their unan- 
imous support of strengthened financ- 
ing of the social security system. As you 
know the Congress acted expeditiously to 
enact the 1977 Social Security Act amend- 
ments which I signed into law December 
20, 1977. These measures will serve to 
assure a secure income for many older 
Americans in future years. I hope that 
the Congress will act this year on the 
Better Jobs and Income Act in response 
to the Council’s earnest desire for the 
early enactment of welfare reform which 
affects many areas of “vital concern to 
older Americans.” 

While the Council recognizes that all 
of the concerns expressed in the report 
cannot be fully dealt with in the imme- 
diate future, I look forward to a con- 
tinued close working relationship with the 
Council as evidenced by my appointment 
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of Chairman Nelson Cruikshank as my 
Counselor on Aging. 

In closing, let me assure you that we 
will continue to carefully consider the 
views of the Council as social and eco- 
nomic policy affecting the elderly is de- 
veloped and implemented in the years to 
come. 

Jummy CarTeER 
The White House, 

May 2, 1978. 

NOTE: The report is entitled “Annual Report 
to the President—1977, Federal Council on 
the Aging” (Government Printing Office, 
62 pages). 


National Small Business Person 
of the Year 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony for 


Edward Gaffney. May 2, 1978 


THE PreEsIwent. First of all, let me wel- 
come to the White House, to the Rose 
Garden, fellow small business persons of 
the United States. I always feel at home 
when I meet with those of you who've 
had a background as entrepreneurs, who 
have participated not only in ownership 
but also in the management of your own 
small business. I recognize not only the 
joys and accomplishments and the grati- 
fication of being a small business person 
but also the difficulties and the problems 
that are derived from that responsibility. 
And because of those difficulties, I sought 
a different job a couple of years ago, and 
thanks to some of you, I was successful. 
[Laughter] 

Since I’ve been in the White House, 
being one of the few small businessmen 
who have ever served as President, I’ve 
made a special effort to open up gov- 
ernment to the interrelationship that 
ought to exist between small business 
leaders of our Nation and the members 
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of the Cabinet and the agencies of the 
Federal Government—not just to help 
the small business community of our Na- 
tion but, equally important, perhaps even 
more important, to help government, be- 
cause your perspective and your knowl- 
edge and your experience is a great res- 
ervoir of advice and counsel and con- 
structive criticism that can be a major 
factor in making government better. 

We've had, now, small business groups 
meet with almost all of the members of 
the Cabinet, and there is constant ar- 
rangement for periodic meetings between 
small business leaders of all kinds and 
my Domestic Policy Adviser, Stu Eizen- 
stat, and his associates. So, there’s a con- 
tinual interchange and exchange of ideas 
that’s been very beneficial to me. 

Yesterday I signed an Executive order 
that will set up a procedure that will 
result in a new emphasis on industrial 
innovation. In the last few years, there’s 
been a deterioration in the amount of 
benefit to our Nation of new ideas, new 
concepts, and innovative ideas from busi- 
ness that can be very constructive to us 
all. 

Under Vernon Weaver’s leadership 
we've increased in 1 year the guaran- 
teed bank loans for small business by 
about 40 percent, from roughly $2 billion 
in 1976 to $2.65 billion in 1977. We’ve 
tried to deal also with special groups in 
the small business community who in the 
past have been deprived. For instance, 
we set as a goal last year to double the 
amount of Federal procurement from 
businesses owned by minority citizens. 
And we will meet that goal, and we hope 
to increase it another billion dollars this 
coming year. 

When we passed the legislation last 
year to put into effect a very strong pub- 
lic works program, we set aside 10 per- 
cent of that to be awarded to minority 
contractors, and we’ve exceeded that 
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goal. We’ve tried to increase the amount 
of Federal money deposited in banks 
owned by minority owners. And this is 
the kind of thrust that we've tried to 
maintain all the way through. 

I brought into the White House, too, a 
knowledge of some of the problems 
caused by Federal agencies. We've got a 
wonderful leader now, both in the Labor 
Department and in OSHA, and last year 
alone, we reduced the number of OSHA 
regulations by 30 percent, and we’re still 
working on them. 

And Dr. Eula Bingham is spending a 
lot of her time out talking to people like 
you all over the country, to say what do 
we need to make sure that workers in our 
businesses, in our factories are safe and 
healthy and not have an onerous burden 
on both the workers and the employers 
in bringing about that safety and that 
good health that we all want. 

I’ve asked Vernon Weaver and Sena- 
tor Nelson to help me arrange a White 
House Conference on Small Business 
next year, and we are preparing for that 
very carefully. 

In the process, we’ve identified 200 
small businesses around the country as 
test cases, and we are trying to analyze 
throughout this period what Federal 
reports, documents, requests have to be 
filed, to see how many of them are neces- 
sary, how many of them can be elimin- 
ated, how many of them can be abbrevi- 
ated, how many of them can be changed 
from a monthly report to a semiannual 
or annual report, how many of them can 
be combined so you don’t have to send 
the same data to many 
agencies. 


Government 


I think out of this process will come an 
additional degree of effectiveness for the 
Federal Government itself. I’ve asked all 
the major agency heads—will, within the 
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next few days—to bring to the Small 
Business White House Conference one 
major proposal from their own agency 
that will be of benefit to people like you. 

Well, I could go on and on listing the 
kinds of things that we are trying to do in 
partnership with you to strengthen our 
free enterprise system and to strengthen 
the ties that ought to exist between 
government, particularly the Federal 
level, and you. 

I know how superb the performance 
of the small business leaders is in our 
country. And to be chosen as the out- 
standing small business person in our 
Nation is indeed a high honor. This after- 
noon we are recognizing the person that 
has been chosen from our whole country. 
Ed Gaffney has been chosen the out- 
standing small business person of the 
year. He organized his own business, 
Ortho-Kinetics, I believe, in 1962, when 
his own mother, who was afflicted by 
arthritis, had a hard time being moved 
around and getting in and out of a 
wheelchair. And in the process, he has 
now evolved a very fine small business to 
help handicapped people of all kinds. 
Not only is his heart in the right place, 
a business that obviously serves others, but 
he’s been very effective in the manage- 
ment, in the growth, and in deriving a 
substantial and justifiable profit from his 
effort. 

So, it’s with a great deal of pleasure 
that I introduce to you and to the people 
of the United States, the outstanding 
small business person of the year, Ed 
Gaffney. 

Let me just read the title while Ed 
stands over here by me. “The United 
States of America Small Business Admin- 
istration presents the National Small 
Business Person of the Year Award, 1978, 
to Edward Gaffney for exemplifying the 
imagination, initiative, independence, 
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and integrity by which the American 
small business person makes a vital con- 
tribution to the Nation, to the economy, 
and to the free enterprise system,” signed 
“Vernon Weaver, Administrator, Small 
Business Administration.” 

Mr. GaFFney. Thank you very much. 
I hope you’re not all as surprised as my 
mother-in-law is. [Laughter] 

I'd like to thank the Small Business 
Administration and all of you. It’s been 
a pleasure getting to know the few of you 
that I have, and Mr. Carter in partic- 
ular. It’s very true that Mr. Carter has 
opened his administration to the small 
business movement, and I think that if 
we, as small businessmen, are unsuccess- 
ful in our efforts to improve the country, 
the fault lies with us. And we need to get 
organized and get to work and help 
Mr. Carter help us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. WEAVER. Just one word. As the 
President said, he has called for a White 
House Conference in the fall of 1979. 
Right now, the small business commu- 
nity, we estimate, has the backing of 
more than 80 percent of the Congress. 
And with a President in the White House 
who was a small business person, who did 
get a loan from SBA, who paid it back— 
[laughter|—who_ got help from 
SCORE volunteer organization—and he 
gives a lot of credit for his successful busi- 
ness career to SCORE, by the way—if 
we can’t accomplish what needs to be 
accomplished in this next year, year and 
a half, for small business, we’ll never ac- 
complish it. 

As the President said, he’s asked every 
department to come up with one new 
idea that they can accomplish for you 
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before that Conference, to be announced 
at that Conference. So, I believe the next 
18 months are going to be the most sig- 
nificant months for the small business 
community in this history of this Nation. 
We want all of you to support it, and as 
many of you as can, come to the White 
House Conference. 

Thank you. 

THE Present. Thank you very 
much. Good luck to you, and we'll see 
some of you next year. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. Also at- 
tending the ceremony were the winners of the 


State and Territorial Small Business Awards 
for 1978. 


United States Ambassador to 
Singapore 


Nomination of Richard F. Kneip. 
May 2, 1978 


The President today announced that he 
will nominate Richard F. Kneip, of 
Pierre, S. Dak., to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the Republic of Singa- 
pore. He would replace John H. Hold- 
ridge, resigned. 

Kneip was born January 7, 1933, in 
Tyler, Minn. He attended South Dakota 
State University and St. John’s Univer- 
sity. He served in the U.S. Air Force from 
1951 to 1955. 

From 1962 to 1971, Kneip was owner 
of Kneip Sales Inc., a statewide wholesale 
milk equipment distributorship. He served 
in the South Dakota Senate from 1965 to 
1971. Since 1971 he has been Governor of 
South Dakota. 
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Kneip has served as chairman of the 
Democratic Governors and as chairman 
of the Midwestern Governors’ Confer- 
ence. He is a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 


New England River Basins 
Commission 


Appointment of John R. Ehrenfeld as 
Chairman. May 2, 1978 


The President today announced the 
appointment of John R. Ehrenfeld, of 
Cambridge, Mass., as Chairman of the 
New England River Basins Commission. 
He replaces Frank Gregg, who has been 
appointed Director of the Bureau of Land 
Management at the Interior Department. 

Ehrenfeld was born May 16, 1931, in 
Chicago. He received an S.B. in 1953 and 
an Sc. D. in 1957 from Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

From 1959 to 1961, Ehrenfeld was a 
senior staff engineer for Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., and in 1961 and 1962, he was senior 
chemical engineer for Prototech, Inc. 
From 1962 to 1967, he was director of ap- 
plied research for the Technology Divi- 
sion of GCA Corp. 

In 1968 Ehrenfeld founded Walden 
Research Corp., one of the first environ- 
mental research companies in New Eng- 
land, and served as president and techni- 
cal director until 1975. Since 1975 he has 
been vice president and technical director 
of Energy Resources Co. (ERCO) in 
Cambridge. 

Ehrenfeld also serves on the board of 
the Massachusetts Science and Technol- 
ogy Foundation. He is a visiting lecturer 
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in the department of chemical engineer- 
ing at MIT. He also serves on the energy 
and environment committee of the Great- 
er Boston Chamber of Commerce. He is 
the author of numerous technical papers 
and reports. 


Better Hearing and Speech 
Month, May 1978 


Message of the President. May 2, 1978 

Communicative disability is a major 
health problem in our country today. 
Americans with hearing and _ speech 
handicaps number over twenty million. 
These disorders seriously affect the daily 
lives of people of all ages. The invisibility 
of communication impairment belies its 
serious consequences for those who must 
carry on normal living activities in our 
complex modern society. 

Meeting the hearing and speech health 
service needs of men, women and children 
is thus a continuing challenge to our pub- 
lic and private health resources. 

It is encouraging to know that the num- 
ber of Americans who are overcoming 
hearing and speech handicaps is steadily 
increasing. During this national observ- 
ance, I want to take the opportunity to 
applaud the individuals and groups who 
are involved in community activities re- 
lating to improved health, rehabilitation 
and social care for those with communica- 
tive disorders. Such steadfast effort in 
guiding and developing new programs in 
this area greatly enhances the well-being 
of those with hearing and speech disabili- 
ties and represents a most critical public 
service. 

Jimmy CarTER 
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National Nursing Home Week, 
May 14-21, 1978 


Message of the President. May 2, 1978 


We must not forget our older Ameri- 
cans who have contributed so much to the 
growth and development of our society. 
The nursing home must reflect our appre- 
ciation and our unfailing concern for 
their well-being. 

On behalf of a grateful nation, I there- 
fore want to pay tribute to the many dedi- 
cated individuals who provide services to 
these in nursing homes. New knowledge 
about the elderly, new technology and 
improved skills have resulted in the saving 
of human life, the prolongation of the life 
span and the rehabilitation of the im- 
paired and disabled. This noteworthy 
progress calls for a stronger than ever 
commitment by all of us to the health and 
well-being of our increasing numbers of 
citizens in their golden years. I know we 
will not fail them, and I ask all Americans 
to join in the spirit of this observance. 

Jimmy CarTER 


Advisory Committee on 
Federal Pay 


Reappointment of Jerome M. Rosow as 


Chairman. May 3, 1978 

The President today announced that 
he will reappoint Jerome M. Rosow, of 
New York, as Chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Federal Pay. Rosow has 
served as Chairman of the Committee 
since 1972. 

Rosow, 58, is president and founder of 
the Work in America Institute. He was 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for Policy, 
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Evaluation and Research from 1969 to 
1971. He is the author of numerous pub- 
lications and articles on work and 
workers and has served as an adviser and 
consultant to numerous Government 
commissions and panels. 


1979 White House Conferences 
on the Arts and Humanities Bill 


Statement on Signing H.]. Res. 649 Into Law. 
May 3, 1978 


Today I sign H.J. Res. 649, the 1979 
White House Conferences on the Arts 
and Humanities act. 

This administration believes deeply in 
the importance of the arts and the hu- 
manities to the vitality of our culture, and 
in the worth of Federal programs in this 
area. In their work on this bill, John 
Brademas, Claiborne Pell, and others have 
helped to demonstrate the need for a 
broad national discussion of the state of 
the arts and humanities. 

However, I sign this bill today with 
some reservations. In my view, conducting 
separate conferences in arts and humani- 
ties would involve unnecessary expense 
and duplication and would miss an op- 
portunity for a far more productive ex- 
change of views and experiences among 
persons deeply concerned with our cul- 
tural life. 

It is therefore my intention that this 
bill be implemented as efficiently and in- 
expensively—and as _ productively—as 
possible. I expect that the two confer- 
ences will function jointly or concurrently 
and that they will share staff and activities 
to the maximum extent possible. 


NOTE: As enacted, H.J. Res. 649 is Public 
Law 95-272, approved May 3. 
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Golden, Colorado 


Remarks at the Solar Energy Research 
Institute on South Table Mountain. 
May 3, 1978 


Senator Haskell, Senator Hart, Governor 
Dick Lamm, and Congressman Tim 
Wirth, Dr. Rappaport, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

As a matter of fact, we’ve not yet made 
a final decision about where to put the 
National Solar Energy Research Insti- 
tute. I’m going around to visit several 
prospective sites to see where the Sun is 
actually shining. [Laughter| 

BysTANDER. The wind’s blowing. 

Tue Preswent. That’s right. The 
wind is blowing, so that’s enough; you 
qualify. 

I am glad to be here where the Sun 
shines 300 days a year. And as a farmer, 
I’m also glad to be where it rains on 
occasion, because we have to test all kinds 
of potential solar equipment under vary- 
ing kinds of weather conditions—dense 
clouds, light clouds, cold and warm 
temperatures and, of course, bright and 
clear, sunshiny days. 

Maybe the fact that Colorado does 
have a remarkable degree of sunshine and 
beautiful weather has something to do 
with how effective your representatives in 
Washington have been in promoting solar 
energy. I’ve seen in my frequent visits 
to Colorado an intense interest in solar 
power that does not exist anywhere else 
in the Nation that I have been. 

Floyd Haskell, Gary Hart in the 
Senate, Tim Wirth and others in the 
House of Representatives have dedicated 
much of their time and effort to the de- 
velopment of effective and responsible 
solar programs. We are lucky and you are 
lucky to have them representing you. And 
all of us in this country are lucky to have 
their leadership in the solar energy field. 

Without that sort of solar commitment, 
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the National Research Institute would not 
be here, and its four regional solar centers 
would never have been possible. 

Here on South Table Mountain, if all 
goes according to plan, ground will be 
broken in the fall of 1979 for the insti- 
tute’s permanent home. Ninety percent of 
its energy needs will be supplied by the 
Sun. 

The principal job of this national center 
will be to carry out basic research and de- 
velopment and to demonstrate projects in 
advanced solar technology. The principal 
job of the four regional centers will be 
the commercial application of these tech- 
nologies. Both the National Institute and 
the regional centers will work as partners 
with State and local governments. 

Dr. Rappaport and his staff have my 
full support in their efforts to make solar 
energy an important contributor to the 
daily energy needs of the United States of 
America. 

A little more than a year ago, I pro- 
posed to the Congress and to the people of 
the United States a comprehensive energy 
program. And now, at last, we have made 
a promising start towards conserving our 
limited resources of fossil and mineral 
fuel. 

As the plan itself states, and I quote, 
“America’s hope for energy to sustain 
economic growth beyond the year 2000 
rests in large measure on the development 
of renewable and essentially inexhaustible 
sources of energy.” 

No matter how good a job of conserva- 
tion we do, the world’s supply of oil and 
gas will dwindle, become more expensive, 
and finally run out. 

Foreign oil already costs us four times 
as much as it did 5 years ago. Our spend- 
ing on imported oil has increased from 
$2.7 billion in 1970 to more than $45 
billion last year. As a result, inflation robs 
us all, the value of the dollar has dropped 
on international monetary markets, and 
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our economy becomes more and more at 
the mercy of a foreign cartel. 

We must begin the long, slow job of 
winning back our economic independence. 
Nobody can embargo sunlight. No cartel 
controls the Sun. Its energy will not run 
out. It will not pollute the air; it will not 
poison our waters. It’s free from stench 
and smog. The Sun’s power needs only to 
be collected, stored, and used. 

We know that most of the technology 
for using the Sun’s power already exists. 
And in my youth, as in many of yours, 
there were millions of windmills around 
the rural areas of our country. Hundreds 
of small damsites provided electric power. 
Some 10,000 years ago, in your area, In- 
dians were using solar principles to heat 
dwellings at Mesa Verde and elsewhere. 

The historically brief availability of 
low-cost energy from fossil fuels drove 
much of that early solar technology into 
temporary disuse, but now we are rebuild- 
ing on those earlier techniques. 

The Anasazi Long House at Mesa 
Verde has fallen into ruins, but present 
day Coloradans have built perhaps as 
many as a thousand solar-heated homes, 
including the largest (solar-heated) ' 
building in the United States, the North 
Campus of Denver Community College. 

Larger and more efficient windmills are 
being designed, including one with a rotor 
as long as a football field. Damsites long 
abandoned in New England and else- 
where are being returned to use with im- 
proved equipment for generating electric 
power. 

Government, private industry are work- 
ing together and separately to develop 
dramatic new techniques, as well. Acres 
of mirrors can focus the Sun on “power 
towers” which will generate steam for 
electricity and for other use. Both gas and 
liquid fuel can be produced from animal 
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wastes, wood chips, even garbage. Small, 
sun-powered engines are already in use 
for irrigation. Photovoltaic cells convert 
sunlight directly into electricity. 

The question is no longer whether solar 
energy works. We know it works. The only 
question is how to cut costs so that solar 
power can be used more widely and so 
that it will set a cap on rising oil prices. 

In many places, solar heating is as eco- 
nomical today as power from nonrenew- 
able sources. And solar energy will become 
ever more competitive as the prices of 
energy from traditional sources rise and 
the enormous Federal subsidies for oil and 
other energy uses drop. 

The cost of generating power from the 
Sun is going down even as the cost of oil 
is rising. The price of photovoltaic cells, 
for example, has gone down 50-fold since 
they first began to be used extensively in 
the space program. 

The Government will speed this pro- 
gram by increasing demand for solar 
hardware, so that mass production can 
help to bring prices down. And the plan 
will increase use of residentiai solar sys- 
tems by offering more than a billion dol- 
lars in tax credits over the next 7 years. 

Credits of as much as $2,000 to each 
one of you, each homeowner, to install 
solar or wind energy systems will be avail- 
able under the new comprehensive energy 
plan. I hope that homeowners will soon 
be able to take advantage of this major 
incentive to use solar technologies. 

The plan will also make it easier to get 
loans for solar equipment, and we will 
further increase demand for solar tech- 
nology by providing up to $100 million 
over 3 years to install solar equipment in 
Federal buildings. I intend to put in a 
demonstration solar hot water system at 
the White House. 

I’m going to abbreviate my speech if 
you have no particular objection, but 
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there are a few more points I want to 
make specifically. 

The Council on Environmental Quality 
recently estimated that we could meet as 
much as one-fourth of our energy de- 
mands for solar sources by the end of 
this century, and perhaps more than half 
by the year 2020. We must continue to 
make progress toward these goals. 

The Department of Energy believes 
that photovoltaic cells can be competitive 
with conventional energy sources, perhaps 
as early as 1990. The Energy Depart- 
ment is working on many projects 
throughout this country, indeed through- 
out the world. 

In fiscal 1979, with heating and cooling 
demonstrations, tax credits, and research 
and development with photovoltaics, 
wind, ocean thermals, and biomass, my 
total Federal proposal for solar energy 
amounts to more than one-half billion 
dollars. This is an increase of 64 percent 
in just 2 years. 

In addition, I’ve been saving a small 
surprise for this particular occasion. 
We've been researching our energy needs 
in the last few months, and I have just 
instructed the Department of Energy, 
through reprograming, to provide an 
additional $100 million for expanded 
efforts in solar research development 
demonstration projects and the develop- 
ment of commercial uses, such as wind- 
mills, in the next fiscal year. 

This is an appropriate day to concen- 
trate Government effort on solar energy— 
[laughter|—but the bulk of the effort 
must be done still by private enterprise, 
by individual initiative, and by the inven- 
tive genius of the United States. 

I don’t want to skip over mentioning a 
few leaders here in Colorado. Your neigh- 
bor, George L6f, has lived in and designed 
solar homes since almost any American 
since 1945. The Christian Reform Church 
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Center of Hope is a solar showplace. Sam 
Primack has built dozens of solar- 
equipped houses in and around Denver. 
And they've been at a premium, with 
homeowners demanding the right to pur- 
chase such homes. The Federal Govern- 
ment is helping these kinds of projects all 
over our Nation. 

Today I’m asking a domestic policy 
review of all our departments in the Fed- 
eral Government, under the leadership of 
Jim Schlesinger, to go into more ways 
how every agency of Government can 
help solar energy become a part of the 
everyday life of American citizens. 

Let me just say in closing that solar 
energy can already be a paying proposi- 
tion, and American technological genius 
can bring the same blessings that the rural 
electrification program brought to me and 
millions of others when I lived as a small 
boy in Plains, Georgia. 

I’m confident that American science 
and industry will lead the way in this 
new market here and in the developing 
nations of the world, as they earlier did in 
the spread of American aerospace, elec- 
tronic, and computer technology. 

These, then, are the challenges that we 
are finally beginning to meet. These are 
the challenges that we can meet, just as 
we met the challenge of the space race. 
And these are the challenges, with the 
help of all of you, that we will meet. 


Sun Day may be the beginning and the 
dawning of the second solar age. With 
your help, we'll make this prediction come 
true. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:05 p.m. fol- 
lowing a tour of the Solar Energy Research 
Institute. Dr. Paul Rappaport is director of 
the institute. 

The President proclaimed May 3, 1978, as 
Sun Day by Proclamation 4558, of March 27. 
The text of the proclamation is printed on 
page 574 of this volume. 
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Denver, Colorado 


Remarks at a Fundraising Reception for 
Senator Floyd K. Haskell. May 3, 1978 


Senator Hart, Governor Lamm, Con- 
gressman Tim Wirth, who’s here some- 
where, Mayor McNichols, Chairman 
Sheila Kowal, all of the distinguished 
Coloradans who are here: 

I’m here in support of solar energy; 
I’m here in support of Colorado. But pri- 
marily tonight, I’m here in support of 
one of the great Senators of all time, 
Floyd Haskell. 


It’s an honor for me to come and visit 
your State again. 1 want to talk primarily 
tonight about a man who represents the 
finest aspect of America and American 
politics, a man who has a great deal of in- 
fluence. There are not very many Mem- 
bers, even of the United States Senate, 
who could bring to Colorado the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Interior without even trying very hard. 

We have now a need to understand the 
comparisons between the Western part 
of our country and the Eastern. I grew up 
in an area which understood very clearly 
the differences between the North and the 
South. Lately, since agriculture, water, 
energy, environment became crucial is- 
sues in our country, I’ve seen these divi- 
sions arising between the Western part of 
our country and the East. One solution 
that’s been presented by Dr. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski is to sell jet planes to both sides. 
[Laughter] But I think that we’ve got 
a better solution than that, and that is 
to elect and reelect to public office, people 
who know what our Nation has been, 
know what its greatness is today, and to 
know how to make it even greater in the 
future. 


This afternoon I met with a group of 
farmers who came to talk to me about 
some of the problems that exist in Ameri- 
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can agriculture; that came to complain 
about some of the policies of our admin- 
istration with which, I might say, Floyd 
Haskell disagrees. But one of the farm- 
ers said that the most important reason 
for us to have an acceptable program 
for American farmers is to keep in 
office a Democrat like Floyd Haskell who, 
as the farmer said, is a quiet man, a man 
of deep beliefs, a man of great political 
courage, a man who does his homework 
in Colorado and his legislative work built 
upon it in Washington, a man who is 
modest, a man who is effective, a man 
who has an inner strength and, more im- 
portant of all, the farmer told me this 
afternoon, a man who knows and loves 
his fellow human beings. 

Long before I was elected President, I 
knew about Floyd Haskell, because in the 
early days when public officials were be- 
ginning to become concerned about the 
war in Vietnam, there was a member of 
the state legislature named Floyd Has- 
kell who, without publicity and without 
fanfare, said, “This is not right, I cannot 
abide it. And in my own individual way, 
I will do all I can to get our Nation out of 
a war which is sapping the strength and 
the commitment and the spirit of Ameri- 
can people.” 

And because of that quiet demonstra- 
tion of courage, as you well know, he ap- 
pealed to the people of Colorado and, in 
an unexpected election result, he became 
a United States Senator who’s carried 
that quiet courage to Washington to rep- 
resent you, and I’m thankful for it. 

He believes in peace through strength, 
not just military strength, which is im- 
portant, but the strength of a character of 
American people. 

When I began to speak out during the 
campaign for the ending of the spread of 
nuclear explosives throughout the world, 
nonproliferation, I discovered that Floyd 
Haskell was already in the forefront of 
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Members of the Senate who were pro- 
posing legislation to prevent nonnuclear 
nations from having the ability to develop 
atomic weapons. And when I spoke out 
against an unfair, disgraceful tax system 
and called for decent basic tax reform 
when I got to Washington, I found out 
that many of my proposals which the 
Congress is now considering had long 
been espoused and supported—again you 
guessed it—by Floyd Haskell. 

I’ve seen a resurgence throughout the 
world of interest in basic human rights. 
Again, this quiet, decent man has epito- 
mized America’s commitment for the 
world to see, of the preservation of innate 
human freedoms, an absence of political 
persecution, and the right of a person to 
live in a decent home, to have food to 
eat, an education for one’s children, de- 
cent health care, and a right to develop 
as an individual. 

Tonight I want to talk very briefly 
about another subject in which Senator 
Floyd Haskell has been a leader. One of 
the most important and difficult issues 
ever faced by the American Congress is 
that of establishing a comprehensive 
energy policy. Again, he is a leader, and 
he has singled out, as a special aspect of 
his interest, solar energy. 

This has been derived by him, I know, 
from the people of Colorado. And he rec- 
ognized very early that you experience 
here the blessing of 300 days of pure sun- 
shine each year. Unfortunately, Floyd in- 
vited me to come to Colorado on one of 
the other 65. [Laughter] 

He was on the committee in 1974 that 
established the concept of a solar energy 
research institute, not knowing at that 
time, but certainly hoping, that the na- 
tionwide headquarters for this effort 
would be in Colorado. And it’s no acci- 
dent that because of his good work as a 
leader of the Colorado delegation, that a 
package was put together with the help of 
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Governor Lamm and others that made 
the decision to come to Golden, Colorado, 
based not on political influence but based 
on the fact that you deserved it. And he 
made sure that Colorado deserved this 
honor. 

We live in a great Nation and a fast- 
changing world. My own background is 
in engineering and physics. I was one of 
the early students and workers in estab- 
lishing the concept that atomic power 
could be used for peaceful purposes. But 
as Floyd Haskell has pointed out in some 
of his speeches, it’s not exactly logical to 
have a nuclear core developing millions 
of degrees of heat, and temperature heat- 
ing a cooling agent to thousands of de- 
grees, to be transported hundreds of 
miles, to heat a house to 68 degrees. But 
that’s what we do. 

And the tremendous Government sub- 
sidy that must go into systems of this kind 
and extremely low efficiency of this kind 
of heat production has long been recog- 
nized by him and others as wasteful and 
incompatible with the hopes and ideals of 
American people. 

We’ve got a nuclear generator, a 
nuclear powerplant that serves us well. It’s 
one on which Coloradans would like to 
see the future energy technology built. It’s 
in a safe place—92 million miles away— 
and the name of it is the Sun. 

Well, I think it’s accurate to say that 
no one is against solar energy. But a lot 
of Americans, a lot of people around the 
world don’t believe that it’s time yet for 
solar energy to be used. 

I grew up on a farm in deep south 
Georgia. We derived our only mechanical 
power from the wind. We plowed our 
fields with mules and horses fed by crops 
grown from the sun. When we were ready 
for harvest, we didn’t use natural gas or 
propane or oil to dry our crops. It was 
dried by the sun. And this was a common 
practice in agriculture and other indus- 
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tries of all kinds throughout our Nation 
and throughout the world, indeed, just 
a few decades ago. 

But because of the extremely and arti- 
ficially cheap fossil fuels, the use of solar 
power has become a system honored by 
disuse. It’s been forgotten. But now 
that the price of oil, gas, coal, nuclear are 
going up rapidly and inevitably, the time 
has now come for the second solar age. 
And I believe today, Sun Day, in Colo- 
rado is a good time to launch this new 
commitment which I, myself, as Presi- 
dent, will honor, working with people like 
Floyd Haskell, whom you’ve come to 
honor tonight. 

In closing, let me say that it’s not an 
accident that the first loan program to 
permit homeowners to purchase a solar 
system for their own places of residence 
was initiated by Floyd Haskell. It is no 
coincidence that when energy legislation 
was being prepared, the tax credits being 
expanded to include passive solar heat- 
ing systems and wind power was pursued 
and introduced by Floyd Haskell. 

It’s no coincidence that for years, 5 
years, in service in the Senate, a leading 
proponent and a constant battler for re- 
search funds for solar power was Floyd 


Haskell. 

This proves to you that day by day, 
month by month, year by year, not just on 
election year, he has fought for and 
worked for the things that are important 
to the people of Colorado. 

I'd like to add one adjective in addi- 
tion to what the farmer mentioned 
this afternoon, and that is that he’s 
strong and independent. When he dis- 
agrees with me as President, he never 
hides that disagreement from me or from 
the world. And I’ve benefited greatly 
as a new President, a new student of 
Washington political life, from the calm 
and sound advice and counsel and con- 
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structive criticism of my friend, Floyd 
Haskell. 

In many ways, he’s a national treasure, 
and I know that you’ve come here to- 
night to let your voice be added to many 
others in support of him. But I can tell 
you this: This is not going to be an easy 
election year for Floyd Haskell nor for 
other Democrats in this country. It’s 
going to take more than a quiet expres- 
sion of support at a very inexpensive 
fundraising event like this. It is going to 
take days of hard work and dedication, 
even sacrifice of your own time, your own 
effort, your own influence and your own 
finances. And I hope as he’s worked 
and sacrificed for you for the last 5 years, 
that you will do the same thing for him 
during the next few months. If you do, 
Colorado will be blessed again and so will 
the United States of America. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:44 p.m. at 
the Currigan Exhibition Center. 

Sheila Kowal is chairman of the Colorado 
Democratic Party. 


Denver, Colorado 


Remarks at the Governor’s Annual Prayer 


Breakfast. May 4, 1978 

Governor Dick Lamm and other po- 
litical and professional leaders of Col- 
orado, leaders in God’s church, fellow 
citizens of a country that has been blessed 
by God with riches of all kinds, giving us 
a sense of self-worth which, perhaps, we 
do not deserve, and a growing sense that 
these blessings of God may have been ap- 
preciated too little and cared for with dis- 
dain or neglect. 

When I was a small boy, there was a 
story that was always told about a man 
who was plowing in the field behind a 
mule, and he was very tired of this pro- 
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fession. And one day he knelt in the mid- 
dle of the field and asked God to give him 
some guidance on how he should spend 
the rest of his life. And as he finished his 
prayer and looked up into the heavens, 
he thought he saw spelled out in the 
clouds something that looked like 
“‘go-a—p.” So he said, God wants me to 
go out and preach. So after 2 years of 
unsuccessful ministry in the pulpit, he 
realized that God was telling him to go 
on and plow. [Laughter] 

We ourselves, no matter what our pro- 
fession might be, no matter what our call- 
ing might be in life, often feel that we are 
aliens in God’s world. This morning we 
are remembering an admonition from na- 
tive Americans who, perhaps, as much as 
any group of human beings on Earth, 
have lived and often still live in close com- 
munion with nature. And their admoni- 
tion is “Touch the Earth.” 

God said, “The Earth is Mine and the 
fullness thereof.” We are increasingly re- 
minded of how much we have despoiled 
God’s Earth. 

A few days ago, I had a visitor in the 
Oval Office whose name was Iron Eyes 
Cody. I know all of you have seen the 
award-winning advertisement on televi- 
sion where a dignified, proud, quite native 
American, Iron Eyes Cody, walks across 
what seems to be God’s beautiful Earth, 
looks down at his feet and sees trash, 
garbage, dips his hand in what ought to 
be a clear stream and comes up with filth, 
and a tear runs down his cheek. There 
are no words spoken, but the message 
is gripping and impelling. 

We look upon the mysteries of nature 
with great wonder and a growing realiza- 
tion of the unfathomable accomplish- 
ment of God. Recently, for the first time, 
we detected with assurance a so-called 
black hole in the heavens, a phenomenon 
known to astronomers where a world such 
as we know collapses with such tremen- 
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dous force that a cubic inch of that ma- 
terial can weigh thousands and _ thou- 
sands and thousands of tons, with a pole 
of gravity so great that nothing can 
escape, even a ray of light. And from our 
own observation here on Earth looking 
toward it, a black hole is created because 
no light can leave it nor pass near it. 

These infinite phenomena cause us 
concern, but they also teach us how fragile 
is the environment created for us on 
Earth, given to us by God, carefully 
balanced, very delicate, subject to minute 
incremental changes made by you and me 
which can destroy the very gift of life that 
we've received from God. 

My first memory of farming during the 
thirties was struggling to preserve the 
quality of our land which steadily de- 
teriorated—in Georgia, in Oklahoma, 
perhaps, here in Colorado. Because of in- 
attention to our stewardship of the land, 
the topsoil was washed away, or the top- 
soil was blown away, or the quality of the 
earth itself deteriorated rapidly. And 
there was a sense of foredoom, of warn- 
ing about the future getting ever more 
troubling to the farmers who lived there. 

The church itself, all denominations, 
organized annual stewardship weeks, and 
the laymen and the pastors, the preachers, 
the priests, would devote that whole week 
from the pulpit of God’s church to teach 
farmers and others how to preserve the 
quality of their land. We didn’t burn 
much oil and gasoline or coal in those 
days. The air was pure. The streams were 
contaminated only by earth which had 
washed away. But in those early days of 
warning in my own life, 40 years ago, I 
have seen a deterioration since then with 
other forms of pollution that have caused 
us even greater concern. 

As a coastal State, Georgia and others 
like it are faced with the present circum- 
stance where sand beaches, so attractive 
to tourists and others who love the ocean, 
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have disappeared because of a destruc- 
tion of the sand dunes and the normal, 
inevitable actions of the waves and the 
air. 

Noise impacts on our ears in such a 
way that we hardly recognize the level of 
disturbance that’s constant to our human 
brains. The White House is located in an 
area of about 18 acres that seems to be 
quiet and peaceful. But when my wife and 
I play tennis on the court there, we can- 
not hear each other from one end of the 
court to the other when we try to shout 
out the score or communicate between 
two people. 

We don’t realize how much we have 
permitted a deterioration in the quality of 
the place where we live. 

For millions of years, fossil fuels were 
built up with a strange chemical mech- 
anism and a strange physical pressure 
mechanism. And in just a few decades, 
we've wasted most of those fossil fuels 
and are now faced with imminence, de- 
privation for our children and our grand- 
children, brought about by our own un- 
corrected wasteful ways. This sense of 
carelessness or callousness or even de- 
struction of God’s earth and air and water 
has a depressing effect on the human 
spirit. 

It’s not just a physical thing; it’s a 
spiritual thing. And as we who worship 
God care little about our own physical 
surroundings, so we've shown in the 
Christian church and other churches a 
callousness toward human beings. 

I’ve traveled a lot in recent years, as 
President and before, to foreign countries. 
And there is a reluctance within the 
churches of all denominations to reach 
out a helping hand to the poor, the de- 
prived, those who suffer from a depriva- 
tion of basic civil rights, basic human 
rights. 

There is an upcoming conference in 
Mexico where that is and will be the 
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main problem for church leaders to face— 
“How much should we care for our fel- 
low human beings? How much should a 
church be isolated from people around 
the worshippers?” 

We, as a nation, are committed to the 
preservation and enhancement of human 
rights. But quite often, we preach with a 
hollow voice because of an absence of a 
total commitment to civil rights, human 
rights, the basic needs of people in our 
own great and free land. But still there is 
a tie that binds us together which is a 
basis for future hope. 

One of the most moving religious 
statements that I’ve ever heard was in the 
State Dining Room of the White House 
about a year ago, when Crown Prince 
Fahd from Saudi Arabia pointed out the 
indestructible religious commitment of 
the people of his land. 

Later, when we were gratified to see a 
meeting between the Egyptians and the 
Israelis at their top leadership level and 
a breaking down of decades of insur- 
mountable barriers between two peoples 
who genuinely want peace, as I talked 
privately with those leaders, they pointed 
out that the thing they had in common 
that gave them hope for the future was a 
common belief in God. They both say 
with pride, “We are children of Abra- 
ham.” It gives a sense of community. 

Perhaps the great struggle in the fu- 
ture will come in Africa between the free 
world and the Communist form of gov- 
ernment. Black Africans have long felt a 
need for a deep religious faith, whether 
Islam, Christianity, or others, and they 
have an abhorrence of the intrusion of an 
atheistic officialdom in their own country. 

So, our faith in God, no matter what 
form it may have taken in our own in- 
dividual lives, can be a basis for repair- 
ing the damage that has been done to the 
human spirit and should be a constant 
reminder that we have an equivalent re- 
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sponsibility to care for the environment, 
the ecology, the place where we live. We 
have a responsibility for stewardship. 

The Bible says that the body is a temple 
of God and that we should care for our 
own bodies and for those around us. 

So, I think that as we’ve gone through 
this phase of constantly deteriorating 
commitment to the premises of God, 
we've now begun to realize our faults, our 
failures, and with that realization can 
come the basis for correcting our defects, 
answering difficult questions, resolving 
apparently insurmountable problems, 
and joining our hearts and minds to- 
gether in a commitment for a better fu- 
ture—a future for the Earth, a future 
for our fellow men, and a future for our 
spirit as human beings under the guid- 
ance and with the commitment to God 
through prayer. 

These should be the noble endeavors 
of all human beings. And in our own 
great Nation, the United States, we have 
a pulpit and we have a base for correct- 
ing our own mistakes and setting example 
for others throughout the Earth. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:50 a.m. at 
the Currigan Exhibition Center. 


Denver, Colorado 


Remarks at a Meeting With Environmental, 
Community, and Governmental Leaders. 


May 4, 1978 


Senator Haskell, Senator Hart, Governor 
Dick Lamm, Representatives Tim Wirth 
and Pat Schroeder, Mayor McNichols, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

Yesterday when I arrived for Sun Day, 
it was raining. This morning when I’m 
going to talk about the smog—{laugh- 
ter|—in Denver, you have beautiful skies. 
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I think this illustrates what careful 
planning can do. And I have had my 
heart warmed with the welcome here, 
and it is a wonderful thing for me to 
come back to your beautiful State and a 
beautiful city. 

During the past decades, Americans 
have become dramatically more aware of 
two momentous problems, the problem of 
the environment and the problem of 
energy. It’s no accident that these two 
great issues have become prominent at 
almost exactly the same time, for the use 
and abuse of energy has led to many of 
the injuries to the air, to the land, and to 
water. 

Our growing consciousness of the en- 
vironment has helped us to understand 
that we must develop and use energy far 
more carefully than we’ve ever done 
before. Today I’m pleased to announce 
two important initiatives that will help 
us to live at peace with our environmen- 
tal needs and also our energy needs—the 
Denver Air Project, which I’ll outline in 
a few minutes, and our new, 5-year pro- 
posal for inland energy impact assistance. 

Not long ago in Denver, you could 
almost always see the mountains in the 
distance and you could almost always 
draw a deep breath of air with pleasure 
and safety. But today, a brown cloud of 
dangerous pollution frequently hides the 
mountains and invades the lungs of the 
people of this city. 

Because of the great resources of the 
Rocky Mountain Plains Region—energy, 
mineral, agricultural, recreational—Den- 
ver has been growing at a rate two and a 
half times greater than that of the aver- 
age American community. 

By the year 2000, if present growth 
continues, you will, in Denver, add an- 
other Washington, D.C. Car use here, 
automobiles, has grown even faster than 
that. In fact, Denver has more cars per 
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capita than any other metropolitan area 
in the United States, perhaps the world. 

The result has been financial prosperity 
and also problems. Denver has the worst 
carbon monoxide problem in the whole 
Nation, three times worse than national 
health and safety standards permit. And 
other pollutants—hydrocarbons, sulfur 
oxides, particulates—endanger the air of 
your beautiful community. 

The Denver Air Project will greatly 
improve the coordination, for the first 
time in the history of our country, of 25 
different Federal activities that relate to 
air pollution in the metropolitan area. 
This has never been attempted before. 
The project will make an additional $15 
million available for such activities as 
transit-related construction, van pool 
projects, free off-peak bus service, elec- 
tric car use, and efforts to prevent tam- 
pering with antipollution devices on auto- 
mobiles. 

Up to $42 million may be made avail- 
able as this project develops, if it is suc- 
cessful, and I expect it to be successful. 

In addition, a separate $16 million ur- 
ban mass transit grant from the Depart- 
ment of Transportation will also go to 
improve bus service here in Denver. 

I believe that we can deal with this 
problem not through heavy-handed gov- 
ernment prohibitions, but rather through 
a positive demonstration of how Federal, 
State, and local resources and, of course, 
those of the private sector as well, can be 
brought to bear in a coordinated way. 

The Federal Regional Council, under 
Betty Miller, has done an unprecedented 
job in bringing together all these forces in 
a common effort, working very closely 
with Alan Merson of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 


Denver’s pollution problem is decen- 
tralized. It’s not caused by a few large 
pollution-spouting factories or industrial 
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plants, but it’s caused by hundreds of 
thousands of individual vehicles. That 
means that everyone must help to deal 
with the problems. And I’m confident 
that the people of Denver will respond 
with support for the efforts that will be 
launched or enhanced through the Den- 
ver Air Project. 

This morning I looked at a pledge card 
that’s now being distributed among the 
people of Denver, asking individual citi- 
zens to promise to ride the bus, to ride a 
bicycle, to walk to work, to share a car, to 
have their air pollution devices carefully 
adjusted, to have special devices installed 
for the high altitude combustion required 
of automobile engines here, quite often 
built for a much denser atmosphere. 

But the desire of people for a healthy 
environment, while meeting our own en- 
ergy needs, is not unique in urban areas. 
Places like the western slope of Colorado 
and the coal fields of West Virginia, will 
play a major role in helping our country 
meet pressing demands for alternatives to 
oil and natural gas. 

When I announced my comprehensive 
energy plan a little more than a year ago, 
I promised that no State, no community, 
and no Indian tribe would be forced to 
bear an unfair share of the burden of 
meeting our national energy needs. We 
recognized the disruption of rural com- 
munities which rapid development of new 
energy sources can bring. The boom and 
bust syndrome in communities such as 
Craig must not continue. 

My administration, Governor Lamm, 
and Governors of other Western and Ap- 
palachian States, joined with community 
and tribal leaders in a task force to deter- 
mine what additional Federal assistance 
was needed to help communities over- 
come the problems caused by extraordi- 
nary energy-related growth. 
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Senators Hart and Haskell had already 
done much of the spadework through 
hearings and through legislative pro- 
posals. Congress Members Wirth and 
Schroeder are enthusiastic supporters of 
this kind of legislation. Their work is now 
reflected in a new proposal for inland 
energy impact assistance, which I’m an- 
nouncing here today. This proposal, 
which Senator Hart has agreed to incor- 
porate into his own bill, recognizes that no 
one wants rampant, uncontrolled growth 
which destroys the natural environment, 
disrupts established patterns of life, and 
locks communities into expenditures with 
a short burst of effort which they cannot 
afford to maintain on a permanent basis. 

It also recognizes that economic bene- 
fits, new jobs, and new tax revenues can 
result from new development in a bene- 
ficial way if it’s properly planned. 

My proposal is predicated on a strong 
partnership with the States, recognizing 
that they can better set priorities and 
policies which will assist communities 
while making sure that those whose bene- 
fit derives from new development pay 
their share of the cost. 

This legislation will establish a 5-year 
program of energy impact assistance and 
other aid to inland areas, which will be 
funded by $675 million in direct Federal 
grants. It also provides up to $1 billion 
in loan guarantees to States at subsidized 
interest rates. The Economic Develop- 
ment Assistance program will administer 
this program and give impacted areas one 
place to turn for assistance, the EDA. 

Under this proposal, States and local 
communities will be guaranteed a timely 
voice in Federal decisionmaking related 
to energy development within their own 
jurisdictions. The Federal Government 
will join with States and communities, 
locally, to assess more fully the needs for 
facilities and services that are related 
directly to energy development. 
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The States and local governments in 
turn must be able to plan for energy de- 
velopment and to gradually increase their 
own contribution to meeting impact needs 
on a permanent basis. 


This new program is both comprehen- 
sive and flexible enough to let States tailor 
impact assistance programs to their own 
specific needs. 


Senator Haskell, along with the Mem- 
bers of the congressional delegation from 
the Appalachian States, has labored long 
and hard to provide impact assistance 
programs for housing. While I believe the 
new program meets all energy impact 
needs, not only housing, I would not ob- 
ject to Congress designating some of these 
new funds for the alternative housing 
program. 

The cooperation and knowledge which 
I have found among the Governors, key 
Members of Congress whom I’ve already 
mentioned, and representatives of in- 
dividual communities and tribes has really 
paid off. I believe that working together 
we can enact legislation this year which 
will give energy-impacted areas the help 
they need so much. Together, we will not 
fail. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:20 a.m. in 


the Broadway Arms Room at the Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel. 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks at the 100th Anniversary Luncheon 
of the Los Angeles County Bar Association. 
May 4, 1978 


Governor Brown, Mayor Bradley, Prest- 
dent Williams, President-elect Taylor, dis- 
tinguished members of the Los Angeles 
County Bar, ladies and gentlemen: 

For the last half hour, I’ve been sitting 
in a room nearby listening to the report 
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on the background of this tremendous 
organization and also listening to the re- 
port on the future of the organization. 
And I’ve been thrilled with your past 
accomplishments, and I’ve been touched 
by some of the struggles that you’ve ex- 
perienced in your own history. I con- 
gratulate you on your 100th anniversary. 

I would like to begin my speech with 
a quote from 2 book published in 1852. 

“Jarndyce and Jarndyce drones on. 
This scarecrow of a suit has, in the course 
of time, become so complicated that no 
man alive knows what it means—innu- 
merable children have been born into the 
case; innumerable old people have died 
out of it; whole families have inherited 
legendary hatreds with the suit—there 
are not three Jarndyces left upon the 
earth, perhaps since old Tom Jarndyce in 
despair blew his brains out at a coffee 
house in Chancery Lane, but Jarndyce 
and Jarndyce still drags its dreary length 
before the court.” 

This quotation comes from the novel 
“Bleak House,” and although Charles 
Dickens, who, by the way, was a court 
reporter himself, was writing about a 
chancery suit in London long ago, he 
could have been writing about a modern 
anti-trust suit in Federal Court. His sub- 
ject was the same that should preoccupy 
you and me—lIawyers, mayors, Gover- 
nors, and the President of the United 
States: that is, ensuring that our legal 
system serves the ends of justice without 
delay. 

I’m not a lawyer, but there is no ques- 
tion that has concerned me more through- 
out my adult life than that of human jus- 
tice—striving to alleviate the inequali- 
ties, the unfairness, the chance differ- 
ences of fortune that exist among people, 
and to help ensure that all people possess 
the basic material and political rights 
that they need for full participation in 
the life of our society. 
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I grew up in a community in Georgia 
that often did not provide simple justice 
for a majority of our citizens because of 
the divisions of privilege between those 
who owned land and property and those 
who did not, the divisions of power be- 
tween those who controlled the political 
system and those who were controlled by 
it, the wall of discrimination that sepa- 
rated blacks and whites. 

As a Governor and as a President, I’ve 
learned that, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
said, “It is the sad duty of politics to es- 
tablish justice in a sinful world.” I’m 
trying now as your President to carry our 
Nation’s message of basic justice and 
human rights to other nations. But I 
know that we cannot speak of human 
rights in other countries unless we are 
going to do our utmost to protect the 
rights of our own people here at home. 

Let me tell you about some of the 
things that concern me. 

On the last day of the administration 
of Lyndon Johnson, the Government 
filed an anti-trust suit against a major 
computer company. Nine years have 
passed; three new Presidential adminis- 
trations have taken office; hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent on 
legal fees. But still the trial is not nearly 
over, and it has been speculated that the 
judge who has supervised it for the last 9 
years may die or retire before the trial is 
completed, in which case it would start 
all over again. Generations of computers 
have come and gone; there is not a single 
computer now being sold that were being 
sold when the case began—but still the 
case goes on. 

I’m worried about a legal system in 
which expensive talent on both sides pro- 
duces interminable delay—especially 
when delay itself can often mean victory 


for one side. 
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Justice should not be forced to obey 
the timetables of those who seek to avoid 
it. 

As a public official I’ve inspected 
many prisons, and I know that nearly all 
inmates are drawn from the ranks of the 
powerless and the poor. A child of privi- 
lege frequently receives the benefit of the 
doubt; a child of poverty seldom does. 

In many courts, plea bargaining serves 
the convenience of the judge and the law- 
yers, not the ends of justice, because the 
courts simply lack the time to give every- 
one a fair trial. 

We have the heaviest concentration of 
lawyers on Earth—l1l for every 500 
Americans; three times as many as are 
in England, four times as many as are in 
West Germany, twenty-one times as 
many as there are in Japan. We have 
more litigation, but I am not sure that 
we have more justice. No resources of 
talent and training in our own society, 
even including the medical care, is more 
wastefully or unfairly distributed than 
legal skills. 


Ninety percent of our lawyers serve 10 
percent of our people. We are over-law- 
yered and under-represented. 

Excessive litigation and legal feather- 
bedding are encouraged. Noncontested 
divorces become major legal confronta- 
tions in many States. Complete title 
searches on the same property are unnec- 
essarily repeated with each sale. Routine 
automobile accidents—the cases clog our 
courts while no-fault automobile insur- 
ance is opposed. 


The number of medical malpractice 
suits skyrockets. Mahatma Gandhi, who 
himself was a very successful lawyer, said 
of his profession, and I quote, “Lawyers 
will as a rule advance quarrels rather 
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than repress them.” We do not serve 
justice when we encourage disputes in 
our society, rather than resolving them. 
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In my own region of the country, per- 
haps even yours as well, lawyers of great 
influence and prestige led the fight 
against civil rights and economic justice. 
They were paid lavish fees by their States 
and heaped with honors for their efforts. 
They knew all the maneuvers, and for too 
long they kept the promises of the Con- 
stitution of the United States from com- 
ing true. 

The basic right to vote, to hold a job, 
to own a home, to be informed of one’s 
legal rights when arrested, to have legal 
counsel if an indigent—these rights have 
been denied for generations in our coun- 
try and are being recently won only after 
intense struggle. 

I think about these things when I come 
to speak with you. What I think about 
most, however, is the enormous potential 
for good within an aroused legal profes- 
sion and how often that potential has not 
been and is not used. More than any 
other nation on Earth, ours was created 
out of respect for the law. We had the 
first written Constitution—it’s the oldest. 
We proclaimed ourselves a government of 
laws, not of men; we put our faith in in- 
terpretations of the laws to resolve our 
most basic disputes. 


None of us would change our system 
of laws and justice for any other in the 
world. From the beginning, it made the 
citizens the masters of the state and not 
the other way around, and it has ex- 
tended increasing protection to the poor 
and the victims of discrimination. 

It’s because of the enormous power of 
the law, and of the position of great in- 
fluence and privilege which lawyers oc- 
cupy within our society, that lawyers bear 
such a heavy obligation to serve the ends 
of true justice, and through dynamic ef- 
fort, individually and collectively through 
organizations such as this, search for 
those ends of justice. 
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I know that you understand these obli- 
gations. During the last generation, many 
of our most important advances toward 
racial integration and protection of our 
people against government and its abuse 
have been made through the courts. 

I heard the comments a few minutes 
ago about Chief Justice Earl Warren, who 
has been an inspiration to all of us who 
serve in government. But let me mention 
briefly four challenges that we should 
face in order to improve justice in 
America: first, in making criminal jus- 
tice fairer, faster, more sensible, and more 
certain; second, in holding the law to 
the highest standards of impartiality, hon- 
esty, and fairness; third, in ensuring that 
access to the legal systems does not de- 
pend on political influence or economic 
power; and fourth, in reducing our over- 
reliance on litigation, and speeding up 
those cases that are litigated. 

Our starting point in ensuring justice 
is to reduce crime through measures that 
are effective and fair. 

There was encouraging progress in this 
direction last year, when the volume of 
crime fell for the first time in many years 
by 4 percent below the previous year’s 
level. It’s a welcome development, but it 
does not change the urgent need to con- 
trol crime. States and local governments 
must take the lead in this effort, but the 
Federal Government must do its part. 

We should streamline the 
Criminal Code, which now contains many 
provisions which overlap, duplicate one 
another, are inconsistent, and need up- 
grading. With the leadership of Senators 
Eastland and Kennedy and the late 
Senator McClellan, a 12-year effort re- 
cently culminated in Senate passage of 
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this new, comprehensive criminal code, 
I hope the House will pass it this year 
without delay. 
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We are working with congressional 
leaders to reorganize the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Agency, to gear our fund- 
ing system to our most pressing needs, 
to provide better support for State and 
local governments, and to concentrate our 
help on improving the criminal justice 
system and reducing crime. I'll propose 
a consolidation and a reorganization of 
many of the functions now performed by 
more than 110 different Federal agencies 
that have direct responsibility for law 
enforcement. 

We can reduce the tremendous over- 
load on our criminal justice system by re- 
moving such crimes as drunkenness and 
vagrancy from the courts, thereby freeing 
the courts to deal with serious offenses 
and enabling us to treat these social ill- 
nesses in ways that offer a greater hope 
of success than conviction and incarcera- 
tion. 

I'm supporting uniform sentencing 
standards for Federal offenses, which will 
make the punishment for crimes more ra- 
tional and fair and will help ensure that 
the rich and the poor are treated alike, no 
matter what court might convict them. 

Powerful white-collar criminals cheat 
consumers of millions of dollars; public 
officials who abuse their high rank dam- 
age the integrity of our Nation in pro- 
found and longlasting ways. But too of- 
ten, these bigshot crooks escape the full 
consequences of their acts. Justice must be 
blind to rank, power, and position. The 
Justice Department is now undertaking a 
major new effort on white-collar crime. 

I’ve directed the Justice Depart- 
ment also to review our prison policy 
and propose alternatives to incarceration, 
such as stationhouse citations, supervised 
release, work-release programs, and 
other community-based facilities. 

I urge all judges and all lawyers to use 
your enormous influence to make these 
efforts a success. 
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Our second challenge is to see that our 
legal system lives up to its noblest tradition 
of honesty and impartiality, so that all 
people stand equal before the bar of 
justice. 

One of the most important steps that 
we can take is to restore public confidence 
in our system of justice, is to ensure that 
government decisions are thoroughly im- 
partial, and that personal interests and in- 
fluence have no part. I’ve required all 
major appointees of mine, as a condition 
of accepting office, to disclose their per- 
sonal financial interests. I’ve also re- 
quired them to pledge that, after their 
term of public service is over, they would 
forego all contacts with their former agen- 
cy in Government for 1 year. 

Last year, I proposed legislation to 
make these standards a permanent part 
of American law. In its current form, 
this ethics legislation would extend sim- 
ilar standards to the legislative and ju- 
dicial branches of our Government. It’s 
already passed the Senate and cleared the 
Rules Committee in the House and is 
ready for floor action without delay. 


Last week, the House passed a bill I 
supported requiring those organizations 
which do significant lobbying of Congress 
to disclose their activities to the public. Al- 
though lobbying is a constitutionally pro- 
tected activity, the American people have 
a right to know what major forces are 
affecting the legislative processes. It’s 
time now for the Senate to follow the 
lead of the House and pass a lobby reform 
bill. 

Law enforcement agencies must set a 
clear example for their respect for the law. 
Recently, as the number of undocumented 
aliens has grown, there’s been a disturb- 
ing trend particularly in your part of the 
country toward routine police harassment 
of our Mexican American citizens. I know 
that your own bar association has studied 
this problem. 
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Last month, the Justice Department in- 
tervened in a harassment case in Texas 
where three policemen had been convicted 
for the death of a Mexican American 
prisoner. In filing for a review of the 1- 
year jail term given to the convicted men, 
the Justice Department said, and I quote, 
“the public perception of inequality and 
the belief that the life of a Mexican Amer- 
ican citizen has little value can only do 
damage to respect for the laws and belief 
in justice.” 

This kind of harassment must stop, and 
my administration, working with you, will 
do what it can to see that it does. More- 
over, we've submitted legislation to 
Congress now which will stop the flow of 
illegal immigration while fully protecting 
the rights of our Hispanic citizens. 

When I was Governor of Georgia, I 
appointed judges on the basis of merit 
alone. And one of my first acts as Presi- 
dent was to create nominating commis- 
sions to recommend candidates to me for 
all appointments as Federal circuit 
judges. I’m pleased that many Senators, 
including those from California, have 
now set up similar commissions at the dis- 
trict court level. 

The passage of the Omnibus Judgeship 
Act, now pending in a House-Senate con- 
ference committee, will provide a test 
for the concept of merit selection. The 
conferees have recently agreed that the 
President should set standards and 
cuidelines governing the selection of dis- 
trict judges, and I intend to use this au- 
thority to encourage establishment of 
more merit panels and to open the se- 
lection process. 

The passage of this act—which will cre- 
ate 152 Federal judgeships—offers a 
unique opportunity to make our judiciary 
more fully representative of our popula- 
tion. We have an abominable record to 
date. Of the 525 Federal judges, only 20 
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are black or Hispanic, and only 6, about 
1 percent, are women. 

While the Federal bench in southern 
California has become more representa- 
tive, this is not true elsewhere in the Na- 
tion. My Executive order on the Circuit 
Court Nominating Commission specifi- 
cally requires special efforts to identify 
qualified minority and female candidates. 

During too many of the struggles for 
equal justice, just in the lifetimes of you 
and me—the questions of one-man, one- 
vote, voting rights for blacks, representa- 
tion for indigent clients, and others— 
much of the organized bar sat on the side- 
lines or actually opposed these efforts. In 
today’s struggle for women’s rights, the 
passage of the equal rights amendment 
and the full participation of women and 
minorities at all levels of our society, I 
hope that lawyers throughout the country 
will follow the actions that your bar asso- 
ciation has already taken here in Los An- 
geles County. 

The third challenge is suggested by the 
American Bar Association’s theme for this 
year: “Access to Justice.” Too often, the 
amount of justice that a person gets de- 
pends on the amount of money that he or 
she can pay. Access to justice must not de- 
pend on economic status, and it must not 
be thwarted by arbitrary procedural rules. 


Overcoming these procedural barriers 
means that groups with distinct interests 
to defend—in civil rights, economic 
questions, environmental causes, and so 
forth—must be able to defend them fully. 
We are supporting efforts to broaden the 
use of class action and to expand the de- 
finitions of standing to sue. My admin- 
istration supports bills before Congress 
that would empower citizens to partici- 
pate in the proceedings of Federal agen- 
cies—a right that has too often been re- 
served for the large and the powerful 
corporations which have the legal re- 
sources to express their view forcefully. 
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We must remove the economic barriers 
to justice. When a poor family is cheated 
by a merchant, unfairly threatened with 
eviction, falsely accused of a crime, it 
can very rarely take advantage of the 
skilled legal talent at reasonable rates. 

In the city of New York there are 35,- 
000 lawyers—1 for every 200 citizens. But 
only a handful of these lawyers are avail- 
able for service to the city’s 1 million 
poor-—1 lawyer for every 5,000 poor peo- 
ple. ‘That’s why we have now expanded 
the Legal Services Corporation. In fiscal 
year 1979, its budget will be more than 
twice as large as it was when my admin- 
istration took office about a year ago. 

But you know and I know that legal 
help is often beyond the reach of most of 
the middle-class Americans, as well. Here, 
too, I believe that the bar has an obliga- 
tion to accommodate those with modest 
incomes. Free and open competition is the 
best way to bring legal services within the 
reach of average citizens. Another solu- 
tion, which my administration supports, 
is the expansion of prepaid legal plans, 
legal clinics, and other low-cost alterna- 
tives, such as those pioneered by the 
United Automobile Workers. The Neigh- 
borhood Justice Center near here in Ven- 
ice and Marvista is a good example of 
what we are trying to do. 

I also ask that lawyers join the effort 
to stop inflation by following the example 
we’ve asked of every other group in our 
society and to join in decelerating the rise 
in legal fees. This morning, new infla- 
tion figures were published in Washing- 
ton that caused me grave concern. How 
can we, the privileged members of Amer- 
ican society, call upon the working peo- 
ple, the men and women of our country, 
to make a financial sacrifice to deal with 
inflation unless attorneys, doctors, ac- 
countants, other professionals, Presidents, 
assume the same responsibility to assist in 
our efforts to keep a lid on inflation? 
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One of the greatest failings of the orga- 
nized bar in the past century since the 
American Bar Association was founded is 
that it has fought innovations. When 
greater competition has come to the legal 
profession, which no-fault systems have 
been adopted, when lawyers have begun 
to advertise or compete—in short, when 
the profession has accommodated the in- 
terests of the public, it’s done so only 
when forced to. 

Constructive work is now under way, 
and as this second century of the bar as- 
sociation begins, the people of this coun- 
try are beginning to see leadership from 
the members of the bar. 

But as we make litigation more acces- 
sible, our fourth challenge is to make the 
adversary system less necessary for the 
daily lives of most Americans—and more 
efficient when it must be used. By resort- 
ing to litigation at the drop of a hat, by re- 
garding the adversary system as an end in 
itself, we have made justice more cumber- 
some, more expensive, and less equal than 
it ought to be. This is a phenomenon 
more and more widely recognized, I 
know, among members of the bar. 

One answer is to be sure that other 
pathways to justice do exist. Many sug- 
gestions have already been made for mak- 
ing litigation less necessary, and my ad- 
ministration will work with you and other 
members of the bar to implement them. 

In a great number of cases there is 
no sound reason for a lawyer to be in- 
volved in land transfers or title searches. 
Simplified procedures and use of modern 
computer technology can save consumers 
needless legal fees. 

We must eliminate from our judicial 
system cases which can be resolved in 
other ways. No-fault automobile insur- 
ance systems, adopted by many States, are 
a step in the right direction. National 
standards for no-fault will have a much 
greater impact. We support no-fault 
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divorce laws, like those passed when I was 
Governor of Georgia and the ones passed 
here in California, that can reduce litiga- 
tion that’s unnecessary and also the bit- 
terness that litigation brings. We must 
look for ways to reduce the tremendous 
burden of medical malpractice costs. 

Delays in our courts because of ex- 
cessive litigation are matched by the in- 
terminable delays in many Federal regu- 
tory agencies. 

In trying to solve society’s problems, 
our regulators have proposed unneces- 
sarily detailed specifications and written 
regulations in the kind of gobbledygook 
that could employ a generation of law 
school graduates just to interpret them. 

I’ve pledged to reduce this regula- 
tory burden for the first time on Amer- 
ican citizens, and we've taken some 
steps toward change. A few weeks ago, I 
signed an Executive order that will be 
carried out, which requires that heads of 
departments and agencies personally 
approve the regulatory agendas of their 
organizations; that regulations be signed 
by the one who wrote them; that regula- 
tions be gone over rigorously in “sunset” 
reviews to terminate them when they 
have served their purpose; that they be 
simply written; and that they are the most 
cost-effective rules possible to devise. 

Where the free marketplace can do a 
better job than regulations—as in the 
setting of airline fares—I will work hard 
to deregulate that industry and to encour- 
age free and effective competition. 

The Senate has passed a superb airline 
deregulation bill. I predict that next week 
it will come out of the House subcom- 
mittee, and we expect success on the floor 
of the House. 

We must also find a way to remove the 
vested interests in overlitigation and 
delay. Last year, corporations spent $24 
billion on legal services—12 times as 
much as we spent on all Federal, State, 
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and local courts combined. We must ask 
whether this is the right way or the best 
way to conserve our legal resources or to 
ensure justice. 

We are reviewing suggestions for re- 
ducing litigation, including more arbitra- 
tion, greater reliance on small claims 
courts, and experiments with alternative 
systems for resolving disputes, such as the 
experimental arbitration systems now in 
existence in San Francisco, in Phila- 
delphia, and in other parts of our coun- 
try. 

But even with all these steps, much 
litigation will, of course, still be neces- 
sary. There are a variety of steps that can 
be taken together to make necessary liti- 
gation more efficient and to reduce un- 
necessary delays. 

I support legislation now in Congress 
to expand the functions and the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal magistrates, to reduce the 
burden on Federal judges. 

I support a speedy appeals act to re- 
duce the delay between sentencing and 
appeal, and I’ve directed Attorney 
General Bell to study whether we can 
also apply strict time limits to civil trials 
and to regulatory proceedings. 

Those of us—Presidents and lawyers 
who enjoy privilege, power, and influence 
in our society can be called to harsh 
account for the ways we are using this 
power. Our hierarchy of privilege in this 
Nation, based not on birth but on social 
and economic status, tends to insulate 
some of us from the problems faced by 
the average American. The natural tend- 
ency for all of us is to ignore what does 
not touch us directly. The natural temp- 
tation when dealing with the law is to 
ensure that whatever is legal is just. 

But if our Nation is to thrive, if we are 
to fulfill the vision and promise of our 
Founding Fathers, if we are truly to serve 
the ends of justice, we must look beyond 
these comfortable insulations of privi- 
lege. 
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I have too much respect for the poten- 
tial of the law to believe that this leader- 
ship is not possible from you. 

I hope that lawyers throughout the 
country will take up the challenges I 
have made today. I know you understand 
the responsibility to serve justice. You 
have dedicated your very lives to this 
task. 

This responsibility is older than our 
Constitution, older than the Bill of 
Rights, older even than the tradition of 
the common law. It comes from the roots 
of our Western heritage, with the prophet 
Amos, who said, “Let justice roll down 
like waters, and righteousness like an 
ever-flowing stream.” 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 12:13 p.m. at 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion of the Los 
Angeles Music Center. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Samuel L. Williams, president, 
and John D. Taylor, president-elect, Los An- 
geles County Bar Association. 

Following his remarks, the President at- 
tended a reception for bar and civic leaders 
and elected officials in the Founders Room at 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion. 


Los Angeles, California 


Remarks at the Senior Citizens 
Center of the Watts Labor Community 


Nutrition 


Action Committee. May 4, 1978 


So I won’t forget: Ted Watkins, Gover- 
nor Brown, Mayor Tom Bradley, Con- 
gressman Hawkins and Senator Waters, 
Supervisor Hahn, Merv Dymally, other 
Members of the Congress, my friends, 
ladies and gentlemen: 

How you doing? I’m glad to be back. 
As many of you may remember, this is 
where I started my campaign in Los An- 
geles. I was a stranger and you took me 
in. I thank you for it. 

It’s been almost 2 years since I was 
here also to dedicate part of the Martin 
Luther King Hospital, and 2 years ago 
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this month, I spoke here at the Nutrition 
Center during the California primary. A 
lot has happened to me since then— 
[laughter|—and I saw as we came 
through a few minutes ago, around 
Franklin Square and in five or six other 
places, with the move on housing, that 
many things have been happening to you 
here in Watts. And I want to congratu- 
late all of you who are responsible for 
making this community grow and thrive 
and be bound close together in a spirit of 
brotherhood and sisterhood and make 
progress. Thanks to you and all those on 
the stage with me. 

I know that the Watts area has a lot of 
problems, but you’ve got a lot going on 
among all of you that’s almost guaran- 
teed to make the future even brighter. 
You’ve got Gus Hawkins, Ted Watkins. 
I’ve been talking to Gus in the automo- 
bile just a few minutes ago, and I’m 
working with him now in the Senate— 
we've already been successful in the 
House—to pass the Humphrey-Hawkins 
full employment bill that’s going to help 
all of you and your neighbors. 

You've got the largest percentage of 
homeowners of any urban black commu- 
nity in the whole country. And _ that 
speaks well of you, because I know of 
nothing that can create more security 
now and a better prospect for the future, 
for your children and your grandchil- 
dren, than to have a place you can call 
your own, a permanent home. And that’s 
a fact that’s not very well known around 
our country, about Watts, but it shows 
that you’ve got the spirit to overcome 
difficulties and plan for a great future. 

And you've got people like Elvin Hud- 
son at the Broadway Federal Savings 
and Loan who care enough—TI wish all 


bankers did this—but he cares enough so 
that 90 percent of all the deposits made 
in his bank are loaned out, right here in 
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this community, to let people own even 
more homes. 

Other financial institutions have joined 
to provide storefront mortgaging counsel- 
ing and to fund the Hope program. I 
know Mayor Bradley is very proud of 
that program. It’s amazing how many 
people in our Nation don’t know how to 
go and get financial assistance, to borrow 
some money, to buy furniture, to buy a 
home, and they need counseling. They 
need to be taught. And it doesn’t have to 
be dore by government agencies. 

When you have enlightened public of- 
ficials like these and enlightened lending 
institutions like you have, it makes it 
much easier for you to meet your needs. 
Like most inner-city neighborhoods, 
Watts has problems with redlining, where 
banks say we will make no loans, no 
matter what the quality of the family, no 
matter how secure their jobs in a certain 
part of our cities. 

With my strong support, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board has issued 
tough, new rules which will help end 
redlining in all parts of the country. And 
you've set a good examples here. 

We’ve doubled money available for 
repairing and rehabilitating homes, and 
this has also been supplemented by new 
money to build more new housing for the 
low- and the moderate-income families. 
We've cut the FHA downpayments, and 
we've increased the insurance for mort- 
gages to make it easier for the moderate- 
income family to become homeowners. 

The new urban policy that we recently 
announced will further aid areas like 
Watts. It will provide employment tax 
credits and expanded training subsidies 
to encourage private industry to hire the 
unemployed who especially have a diffi- 
cult time getting a job. 

We're providing low-interest loans 
through a new national development 
bank, an expanded economic develop- 
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ment grant program, and special invest- 
ment tax credits to businesses to give 
them less taxes to pay if they will move 
their business and set up a new business 
in areas like your own where the unem- 
ployment rate is high. 

We're providing direct payments to 
neighborhood groups and organizations, 
like those here in Watts, for community 
crime control, to repair housing, and for 
neighborhood development. 

This urban policy will strengthen mi- 
nority businesses. We passed a_ public 
works bill last year, several billions of 
dollars, $4 billion, and for the first time, 
with the help of people like the Con- 
gressman here on the stage with me, we 
put in the law that at least 10 percent of 
all the projects built had to be built by 
contractors owned by minority American 
citizens. We’re giong to beat that 10 
percent. 

We also set a goal that by the end of 
last year, we were going to have at least 
$100 million in Federal money deposited 
in banks owned by black citizens. We 
went over our goal. We’re going to have 
even more this year. 

In the past, the Government agencies 
haven’t bought enough supplies, like fi- 
ling cabinets, notebooks, furniture, from 
companies owned by minority citizens. 
But I pledged when I became President 
to double that in 1 year. We’ve already 
doubled it, and I pledge for next year to 
triple what we were doing in purchasing 
supplies and other things from companies 
owned by and employing black citizens 
and Spanish-speaking citizens. 

I realize that we’ve still got a long way 
to go. We’re partners, you and I, in trying 
to make America the land, the country 
that we love, be fair to everybody, because 
too long in the past, because someone was 
poor, because someone was black, because 
someone was without influence, they 
weren't treated fairly by government— 
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and by private industry and business, as 
well. 

We're going to try to change that, and 
I believe we’ve already made some good 
progress. We’ve tried to bring people into 
Washington to help me, who understand 
these special problems. Just 2 weeks ago, 
for instance, Bob Kemp began his duties 
as the new Executive Director of a Coun- 
cil for Minority Businesses, and he will 
help me see that we meet the goals that 
I’ve just described to you. Until he was 
called to Washington, Bob was president 
of the Economic Resources Corporation 
which built the Watts Industrial Park. 
This park has brought in already more 
than 900 new jobs, and this year it will 
add several hundred more, 80 percent of 
them for local residents like you and like 
your kinfolk. 

The industrial park, like the Labor 
Action Committee projects in this center, 
represent the kind of development that 
inner-city neighborhoods need. Local 
people have just gotten together and 
brought in big national companies and 
dozens of smaller firms to create a broad 
and expanding economic base and new 
jobs. 

You included a day care center to serve 
workers in the community. Projects like 
these show what a community can do for 
itself, with the right kind of help from the 
government, to meet some of its needs for 
jobs, housing, good health care, day care 
centers, and senior citizen services. 

It was this spirit of cooperation for the 
common good that moved Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and Rosa Parks, and all 
the other Americans, black and white, 
who did so much to free this Nation from 
the ancient evil of discrimination that had 
divided and weakened us from the begin- 
ning. Thank God those days are almost 
over. 


When I was here nearly 200 years— 
nearly 2 years ago—{laughter|—it seems 
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like 200 years—{laughter|—when I was 
here nearly 2 years ago to dedicate the 
hospital to Martin Luther King’s memory, 
I told you that we still have his dream. 
We still have your dream. We still have 
my dream. 

I told you we must give our govern- 
ment back to the people. I spoke of a new 
day, of honest and compassionate and 
responsible government, of an America 
with a tax system that did not cheat the 
average citizen and give to the rich, of a 
time when there was a job for every man 
and woman who wanted to work, and a 
decent standard of living for those who 
were not able to work. 

I’ve tried to fulfill those dreams through 
new jobs programs, through increased 
funding for education—more than ever 
before in the history of our country—and 
through child health programs. 

Last year in this Nation, we had a net 
increase of 4.1 million jobs and, as you 
know, we cut the unemployment rate 
down 2 full percentage points in just 12 
months. Well, we’ve made some progress. 
But we knew to begin with that the road 
would never be easy. 

Sometimes our system moves slowly 
despite the best intentions. We need to at- 
tack the long-term problems that have 
built up over the years—energy, inflation, 
hospital costs going up too rapidly, wel- 
fare reform, and unemployment. 

All these things touch most cruelly the 
poor and the elderly. I’ve sought to make 
this country the kind of place that you 
want it to be, a land of opportunity and 
justice and hope. I have felt your pain 
and I have shared your dreams and I take 
my strength as President of the United 
States from you. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:55 p.m. at 
the Bradley Multi-Purpose Center, a part of 
the Nutrition Center. In his opening remarks, 


he referred to Ted Watkins, director and 
founder of the Watts committee, California As- 
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semblywoman Maxine Waters, County Super- 
visor Kenneth Hahn, and Lt. Gov. Mervin 
Dymally. 

During the motorcade to the Bradley Cen- 
ter, the President viewed and was briefed on 
new federally funded housing projects in the 
area. 


THE PRESIDENT’S 
NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 4, 1978 


Held in Portland, Oregon 


Tue Presipent. Good evening, every- 
body. 

First of all, let me say that it’s a great 
pleasure to be back here in Portland. I’ve 
come west on this trip to talk about the 
most pressing issues that we’ve faced— 
energy and environment, urban policy, 
agriculture, jobs, inflation, criminal 
justice, tax reform—and also to listen to 
what westerners have to say. Our na- 
tional agenda is a full one. We have a 
lot to discuss and a lot to do. 


FEDERAL Crvi, SerRvICE REFORM 


One of the things at the very top of 
that list is making our Government work 
better. Reform of the civil service is the 
single most important step that we can 
take to ensure that the Government does 
what it’s supposed to do—meet the needs 
of the American people with a mini- 
mum of waste and a maximum of effi- 
ciency. 

We all want a government that is 
worthy of confidence and respect. That’s 
what civil service reform is all about. 
Westerners have an extra stake in the effi- 
ciency of the civil service in the Federal 
Government, because the Federal Gov- 
ernment plays a larger role in the life of 
this region than perhaps in any other. For 
example, the amount of public land in 
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the West gives you a special stake in 
Federal decisions in the way they are 
implemented. 

Since so many critical decisions are 
made in Washington, and Washington is 
physically remote from the West, re- 
sponsiveness of our Government depends 
upon the ability to learn your needs and 
to give them a full and a fair considera- 
tion. A government whose capital is a 
whole continent away has to be that 
much more alert and responsive and 
competent. 

Two months ago, I submitted to the 
Congress a comprehensive program of 
reform for the civil service. My aim has 
been to clear a path for honest, hard- 
working and industrious civil servants, 
and to give them the tools to get the 
job done. 

I want to reward competence and 
dedication. I want to clear out the in- 
competence and the unresponsiveness 
that cheat the American taxpayer and 
give all governments a bad name. And I 
want to make government more effective 
by establishing clear assignments of re- 
sponsibility and authority. 

We need to put the work ethic back in 
public service, and we need to put merit 
back in the merit system. 

We are trying to do that in a way that 
honors and protects every Federal em- 
ployee’s rights, while giving managers in 
the Federal Government the authority 
that they need to do their job. 

It’s virtually impossible now to dis- 
cipline those Federal employees who fail 
to perform. This is an issue of efficiency 
and good management, but it goes be- 
yond that. It’s also an issue of the per- 
formance and the vigor, the very life of 
our democratic system 

I think the American people in the 
West and all across the country are going 
to be watching how the Congress 
handles this very difficult but very im- 
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portant assignment to reform the bureau- 
cracy of our Government, the keystone 
of which is to make the civil service work 
better. 


Mr. Cadera. 


QUESTIONS 


TIMBER PRODUCTION 


Q. Mr. President, Jim Cadera, the 
Oregonian. Soon you will receive recom- 
mendations from your staff on implemen- 
tation of your proposal to increase lumber 
supplies by cutting more public and pri- 
vate timber. Will you allow a variance 
from the policy of even-flow in national 
forest timber harvesting if it is recom- 
mended? And I have a followup. 

Tue PresIpENT. Well, what I am in- 
terested in, first of all, is to sustain the 
rate of harvest for our national forests 
on a constant basis in the years ahead. 
I would not want to have a crash pro- 
gram to harvest too much timber at this 
time. We now waste probably 6 billion 
board-feet of timber every year. So we 
want to improve the efficiency of harvest- 
ing the public lands’ timber that we have 
now. We also want to make sure that 
after the logs are harvested, that the out- 
put of them is increased in efficiency, and 
we want to assess whether or not we need 
to improve or increase the harvesting on 
private and State lands. 

But no matter what the recommenda- 
tions are to me, I would increase produc- 
tion only to the extent that we could do 
this and have a constant future of sus- 
tained production in our national forests. 


FOREST SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Q. Will you order the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to increase Forest 
Service job ceilings to allow intensive 
management and dramatically increase 
timber harvesting? 
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THE PRESIDENT. Well, that’s one of the 
things that we’ll be addressing within the 
next few weeks. We have, in the past, been 
putting out for sale 11, 12 billion board- 
feet of lumber per year. And if there is a 
decision made to increase this harvest rate 
and to sustain our permanent harvest ca- 
pability, then it might call for additional 
forest personnel. But I think, in any in- 
stance, what personnel we have working 
in our national forest needs to do a better 
job to enhance production of the forests 
that we have. There are about, I think, 
300,000 acres of national forests in Ore- 
gon, Governor Straub told me, which 
was over-harvested in the past, which is 
now relatively nonproductive. This kind 
of over-harvesting in past years needs to 
be corrected. So, to improve the efficiency 
of production of the acres we have is a 
very important element, and it may take 
more personnel. If so, I would not hesi- 
tate to put them to work. 


PRESIDENT’S INCOME TAXES 


Q. Mr. President, have you resolved 
the IRS audit of your 1975 income taxes, 
and did you have to pay income taxes in 
1977 and, if so, how much? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Yes, I had to pay in- 
come tax in 1977. I don’t remember the 
exact figure, but it was a substantial 
amount. The 1975 audit, so far as I know, 
has not yet been completed. The last time 
I heard about it, the prospect was that it 
would be accurate within a couple hun- 
dred dollars. 


NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL 


Q. Mr. President, Boyd Levet, KGW, 
Portland. Federal officials tell us that 
there will be no permanent nuclear waste 
disposal program until the middle 1980's. 
Nuclear plants across the Nation will have 
filled their temporary storage facilities by 
then. What do you propose to do in the 
interim, and would you impose a storage 
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site on a State that decided that it did not 
want to have a storage site? 

THE PresweEnt. We've had nuclear 
power for peaceful purposes now for more 
than 30 years. And I think you know that 
in addition to that, we’ve had the pro- 
duction of atomic materials for weapons 
even earlier. There never has yet been 
a workable Federal policy for disposing 
of nuclear wastes on a permanent basis in 
Richland, Washington, for instance, 
where early supplies were produced. 

I visited there often while I was in the 
Navy, and the underground storage there 
has sprung some leaks in recent years 
that have been detected. 


We are now looking into the prospect of 
storing nuclear wastes in underground 
caverns which are, perhaps, saltdome-type 
enclosures in some parts of the central 
Southwest. 


We have also many commercial pro- 
ducers of atomic power who store their 
own spent nuclear fuel rods in various 
kinds of enclosures, both on the surface of 
the ground, in water tanks, and also 
buried underneath the surface of the 
ground. 


By the end of this year, Dr. James 
Schlesinger will present to me a compre- 
hensive proposal for a permanent waste 
disposal plan. 


And to answer the last part of your 
question, I would not try to store nuclear 
wastes on any private lands in a State 
where opposition existed. There may be 
some very large military areas owned by 
the Federal Government where storage 
would be proper, and where there may be 
some opposition in a State. But we are 
trying to work that out now. One of the 
places we are looking at, for instance, is in 
New Mexico, and the process is including 
close consultations with local and State 
officials. It’s a difficult problem that has 
not been resolved anywhere in the world 
yet. 
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NUCLEAR POWERPLANT SITING 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Pat Wilkins from 
KATU, here in Portland. I would also 
like to ask a question about nuclear power, 
but it goes beyond the storage of nuclear 
waste. 

I’m told by anti-nuclear groups here 
that their national goal is to shut down 
all nuclear plants. The tactic so far has 
been the same tactic that was used to shut 
down the Vietnam war—civil disobedi- 
ence. Now, so far as our Trojan nuclear 
plant is concerned, that has so far resulted 
in about 200 arrests, and the consequent 
legal costs threaten to break the back of 
the tiny county trying the cases against 
them. 

Now, more than that, the issue of nu- 
clear power seems to be enlarging into an 
issue that could be seriously divisive for 
the people of the country as a whole. 
What I would like to know is, is this in 
your thinking, and do you have a plan to 


cope with such possibility? 


THE PrReEsIDENT. Well, our national 
policy is to permit planning, siting, and 
construction of nuclear powerplants. Ob- 
viously, this is a decision to be made by 
local and State officials. I think when I 
ran for President in 1976, there were ref- 
erenda on the ballots in 22 States of vary- 
ing forms to restrict the production of nu- 
clear power in those States. In almost 
every instance, those referenda were voted 
down by the people who were residents of 
that area. 

We have, I think, some very good exist- 
ing regulations which protect the public 
from the siting of nuclear powerplants in 
places that are dangerous. And I believe 
that the best solution to this problem is 
for people to abide by the law and for the 
local or State governments and people, 
through referenda, to decide whether they 
want nuclear powerplants there. 
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Obviously, the State legislatures could 
pass a law prohibiting it. When I was 
Governor of Georgia, I did approve the 
construction of a nuclear powerplant in 
Georgia. It was located in a place that 
was acceptable to the environmentalists, 
of which I considered myself to be one. So 
I think the best way to handle it is for 
people to abide by the law, let local and 
State officials work out the location of 
powerplants, and if people object to their 
being constructed at all, through the 
legislative process or through referenda, 
to prohibit their construction in a State. 


PRESIDENT’S CAMPAIGNING FOR 
DEMOCRATS 


Q. Mr. President, concerning your trip 
out here to the Western States and the up- 
coming congressional campaign, some 
Democrats have been quoted as saying 
you may prove more a liability than an as- 
set in the upcoming campaign. Assuming 
you disagree with that, sir, how do you 
respond, and how active will you be in 
the congressional campaign? 

THE PresipENT. Well, if I had heard 
that from any Democrat, which I haven’t, 
I would certainly not require them to at- 
tend the political rallies and the events 
in which I participate. I have no control 
over Members of the Congress. But I’ve 
never heard one say that. As a matter of 
fact, hardly a day goes by that some Mem- 
bers of the Congress—Governors don’t 
request that I go with them to campaign 
in their States. I’ve been in two States so 
far already on the trip; one in Colorado 
where there was a very strong and con- 
structive relationship between me and the 
congressional delegations, some of whom 
were running for reelection, the Gover- 
nors involved, and I think there’s a very 
warm reception for me also. 

So I feel very good about the trip; don’t 
think I’m a political handicap for Dem- 
ocrats who are running for office. If any 
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of them think so, then their proximity to 
me is a voluntary matter. 


NATIONAL WATER POLICY 


Q. Connie Thompson with KOMO 
Television in Seattle, Washington. With 
growing pressure on your administration 
not to drastically reform the Nation’s 
water policy, and also in light of the criti- 
cal water supply picture, what, or how 
much of a reform do you plan to make 
in the Nation’s water policy? What would 
be the reasons for any changes in your 
earlier plan for reform in that policy? 

THE PresIDENT. Long before I became 
President, there was a growing series of 
conflicts in this country concerning the 
use of water—conflicts between native 
Americans and white Americans; conflicts 
between environmentalists and those who 
desire increased power production from 
damming up free-flowing streams; con- 
flicts between agricultural users, primarily 
for irrigation, and the producers of 
minerals and particularly fuel, like coal— 
and many of these longstanding disputes 
had begun to reach a crisis stage result- 
ing in interminable lawsuits, divisiveness, 
arguments, debates. And also, there had 
never been created in our country a com- 
prehensive water policy that was evolved 
through close consultation among those 
conflicting groups. 

We had never, either, had a way for 
Governors, mayors, Members of Con- 
gress, the President, the Cabinet, to con- 
sult with one another, to say, this is what 
we hope to do in the future with the 
water supplies that we have. And we’ve 
never had a way to set priorities on the ex- 
penditure of Federal and other funds. 

Quite often we have approved, in the 
Congress, dams and other water projects 
that had a very low benefit-cost ratio. 
Sometimes they cost much more than the 
total benefits ever to be derived from a 
water project, because a Member of Con- 
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gress had enough seniority or influence 
or the patience to wait for his or her proj- 
ect to get to the top of the list and be fi- 
nanced with public funds. There’s a 
limited amount of money that can be 
spent for these very expensive water proj- 
ects. And I want to be sure that when we 
do approve a project—and there will be 
many approved, I’m sure, in the future 
under my administration and others— 
that the most needed projects are the ones 
that get funded first, and that we don’t 
continue to waste money on projects that 
are not needed and that are wasteful and, 
sometimes, even dangerous. 

So I think the evolution of the water 
policy is a very constructive thing. It’s 
long overdue. We will have the water 
policy options presented to me when I get 
back to Washington. This next week my 
own staff and Secretary Andrus will be 
meeting with the staff, Members of Con- 
gress, and also the Governors, and the 
following week I will meet with the West- 
ern Governors. And then I will make a 
decision on what the water policy of our 
country should be. Many of those deci- 
sions will have to later be considered by 
Congress. 

But I think the whole process is a very 
constructive one, long overdue, badly 
needed to be sure we do harness water 
and use water to the best advantage in 
the future, protecting the interests of the 
people who are involved. 


MIDDLE EAST ARMS SALES 


Q. Are you willing to compromise on 
the number of warplanes you propose to 
sell to Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Israel 
in order to achieve congressional approval 
of those sales? And the second part of my 
question is, do you see the same linkage 
between Saudi Arabian support of the 
American dollar and oil prices that Sheik 
Yamani did last week when he looked at 
the sale? 
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Tue Preswent. I think Sheik Yamani 
has recently denied saying what was re- 
ported from him about a close intercon- 
nection between continued involvement 
with the American dollar and friendship 
between Saudi Arabia and the United 
States and the sale of warplanes to Saudi 
Arabia. I think he’s denied that. 

I think the proposals that we have 
made to Congress—to Egypt, Saudi 
Arabia, and Israel for warplanes ought 
not to be changed at all, and I hope and 
expect that the Congress will approve this 
proposal as we submitted it. 


Obviously, there will be a lot of hard 
work to be done in the Congress. We'll be 
presenting testimony to the House com- 
mittee on the 8th and 9th of May—and 
we've also testified yesterday for 6 or 7 
hours in the Senate committee. I think we 
will win this proposal because it’s right, 
it's good for our country, very badly 
needed. 

One of the most crucial elements of a 
permanent maintenance of peace in the 
Middle East and the security of Israel is 
for us to have a relationship with the 
moderate Arab nations, like Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia, where they depend upon us 
to keep our word and where there is a 
clear recognition of the friendship and 
mutual trust between our countries. 


We have provided these planes for 
Saudi Arabia, not to attack Israel; they 
are a defensive type of airplanes. And the 
Saudis have ordered configuration or ap- 
purtenances on the planes, fittings on the 
planes, that are defensive in nature. So, 
they are designed and needed to defend 
Saudi Arabia. I see no reason to change 
any of those proposals. 


INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, Ted Natt of the Daily 
News in Longview, Washington. Today 
there was more bad news about the econ- 
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omy, the wholesale price index went up a 
larger than usual amount. Do you have a 
point in your mind beyond which you’ll 
take stronger action on inflation than 
you’ve taken thus far and, if so, what is it, 
where is that point? 

Tue Present. I don’t intend to im- 
pose wage and price controls. We are 
consulting now with labor and business 
leaders to get them to reduce their rate of 
increase of both wages and prices below 
what they did the last 2 years. We call 
that deceleration of inflation. And I’m 
going to be very strict in vetoing any pro- 
posals that the Congress makes that would 
increase the deficit that we already face 
for next year’s fiscal budget, 1979. 

My own admonitions to the American 
people—I spoke to the lawyers today and 
asked them to hold down their rate of fee 
increases. They have increased profes- 
sional fees, maybe news people included, 
in the last 5 years, even more than oil 
prices have gone up. And so, I think that 
this is going to be a matter for all Ameri- 
cans to address. Everyone wants other 
people to be the ones to take action to 
hold down inflation, to hold down wages, 
to hold down prices, but it is going to have 
to be a common effort. And I'll do every- 
thing I can within the power of the Presi- 
dency to hold down the inflation rate. 

A year ago, my primary consideration 
was putting American people back to 
work. And the Congress rallied with me, 
the American people, the private business 
sector rallied with me, and we’ve had 
remarkable success in the last 15 months 
in bringing the unemployment rate down. 

We added more than 4 million jobs 
last year. I think the unemployment rate 
in Oregon went down 3 full percentage 
points. And now we're going to address 
the same degree of determination to hold- 
ing down the inflation rate without aban- 
doning our effort to further reduce the 
unemployment rate. 
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Q. Mr. President, to follow that up, if 
I may: General Motors’ response to your 
deceleration program was to announce an 
average increase of about $100 on each, 
or most, new model lines. A.T.&T.’s 
response, with estimated profits this year 
of $5 to $6 billion, was a statement by 
Chairman deButts that A.T.&T. probably 
would need a rate increase this year. And 
the response of several unions has been 
that they do, indeed, consider the coal 
settlement as a pattern for wage increases 
next year of 10, 12, or 13 percent. 

In the light of that, what possible as- 
surance can you give the American peo- 
ple that there is going to be any progress 
in fighting inflation? 

Tue PresiveNT. Well, I can’t guaran- 
tee success. The only thing I can do is the 
best effort in my power. I can’t mandate 
action by those people involved. That’s 
not compatible with what [ve heard from 
Tom Murphy, who is head of General 
Motors, or Mr. deButts, who’s head of 
A.T.&T. My hope is still that from: the 
automobile manufacturers—Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, and others—that they will 
hold their price increases below the 6 
percent average for the last 2 years. 

And we have two major labor settle- 
ments this year, as you know—railroads 
and Post Office employees. 

We’re going to do the best we can, I, 
Bob Strauss, and others, to hold down 
those wage settlements below the average 
that they got for the last 2 years on a 
nationwide wage-rate basis. And I believe 
we have a good chance to succeed. But it’s 
going to take the concerted effort of all 
Americans to hold down the inflation 
rate. It’s not something that government 
can do by itself. It’s not something that 
one labor union can do by itself, nor one 
major corporation. 

There’s a common goal that we share 
not only with Americans but also with 
other countries. But it’s a top priority 
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in my economic package this year to hold 
down the inflation rate, and I hope that 
we'll have equal success as we did with 
unemployment last year. 


INDIAN LAND CLAIMS 


Q. Mr. President, I’m Randy Lewis, 
KEDO Radio in Longview, Washington. 
You mentioned native Americans a while 
ago. And that brings me to a question 
that’s quite serious in the State of Wash- 
ington, where there is growing resentment 
toward some land claims that native 
Americans are making, claiming treaty 
rights. There’s also resentment that the 
Federal Government is taking an active 
role in supporting these land claims 
against the property rights of non-Indians. 
Are you aware of this feeling, and do you 
think there is a reassessment of this Fed- 
eral role needed? 

Tue PresipeNT. Yes, I’m aware of 
the feeling, of course. As you know, the 
disputes between native Indians and 
other Americans have been growing in re- 
cent years, primarily through the Federal 
courts. The ruling in this area concerning 
harvesting of fish between Indians and 
other Americans has been one of great im- 
portance to me, and I know of high in- 
terest to all the people in this area. 

We've had our Secretaries of Inte- 
rior and Commerce working with the De- 
partment of Justice, trying to evolve a 
compromise between Indians and other 
Americans to try to take this case out of 
court. 

We had a similar case that came to a 
head in Maine. I appointed Judge Wil- 
liam Gunter to work out a compromise 
between the Indians and other residents 
in that area, and, hopefully, we can reach 
a solution there. 

The Federal Government is charged 
with the responsibility of representing the 
Indian claims. Secretary Cecil Andrus, 
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Department of Interior, is in the audience 
here. 

And this creates an additional problem 
for us, but what we want is fairness and 
equity between native Americans and 
others. The case is not one that I can 
resolve from the White House. We can 
use our good offices as an intermediary, 
sometimes add negotiating services, and 
the members of my Cabinet can work with 
all elements involved. But even then, we 
have to get permission from the judges in 
the Federal courts to intercede, even to 
that degree. 


Congress has acted in several instances 
with legislation which I have signed into 
law. But it’s a longstanding problem. It’s 
one that I hope we can resolve in the next 
few years. There are high disputes on 
both sides, and great quantities of money 
involved. It’s a serious problem, one that 
we did not create, but it’s been growing 
in importance for decades. 

That’s about the best answer I can 


give you. I don’t know an easy answer to 
it. 


ANGOLA 


Q. What is your view, Mr. President, of 
the South African military action against 
Angola taken today, and what can the 
United States do in this case? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, our Congress 
and my predecessor in the White House 
finally reached an agreement that we 
would not intercede in Angola, a decision 
with which I agree. We are not about to 
send American troops to Angola to par- 
ticipate in a war in that western African 
country. 

We want to see peace maintained. 
There have been so-called UNITA forces 
under Savimbe, operating in the south- 
eastern part of Angola ever since the last 
war a couple of years ago. President Neto, 
who heads up the government in Angola, 
has been quite concerned about this. 
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There are about 20,000 Cubans, also, in 
Angola supporting the Neto government. 
Savimbe has denied to some of the 
European leaders with whom I’ve talked, 
any supply of weapons or supply or other 
armaments from South Africa. I think he 
does get supplies from some other sources, 
not from us. But we have no intention to 
intercede in any war in Angola. 


PRESIDENT’S POPULARITY IN POLLS 


Q. Mr. President, Don Porter, KGW 
TV News, here in Portland. Sir, before 
you arrived much was written and said 
and made of the fact you are perceived 
by critics to have been unresponsive to 
problems of the West. Today, there’s a 
new national poll that shows only 29 per- 
cent of those questioned think you are 
doing a good or excellent job as President. 
Presumably, you don’t agree with these 
perceptions. My question is, do you think 
these perceptions hamper you in what 
you are trying to accomplish and, if so, 
do you have plans to try to counter them? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, one of the ways 
to counter them is to come to places 
where my policies might be in dispute or 
misunderstood and try to clarify the issues 
that are very difficult to solve and which 
involve not only me but involve the Con- 
gress, the Governors, mayors, and private 
citizens of our Nation. 

We have addressed some issues that are 
very difficult to resolve. The unemploy- 
ment rate was very high, the inflation rate 
was very high, the growth in our country 
was quite low and disturbing. We didn’t 
have a strong enough relationship with 
the countries of Africa and Europe. The 
Middle East dispute has been going on for 
30 years. We needed very badly, and still 
need, to have a SALT agreement with the 
Soviet Union. And we had been negoti- 
ating on the Panama Canal treaties for 14 
years before I became President. 
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And we’ve tried to address these issues 
as strongly and as openly and as aggres- 
sively as is humanly capable to do. In ad- 
dition to that, we’ve tried to bring some 
order out of chaos of some of the prob- 
lems in the Federal Government—with 
welfare reform, the creation of a Depart- 
ment of Energy, to have a comprehensive 
energy policy for the first time, to put the 
civil service back in the proper working 
order, and all of these things cause some 
disturbance in the political structure of 
our country. 

I feel very sure that almost all of the 
attempts that we have made are in the 
best interests of the American people. 
And I believe that as they are under- 
stood, that the present low rating in the 
polls will be improving. So, I am hopeful 
that my popularity in the polls will go up. 
I think any politician would feel the same, 
but I’m satisfied with the administra- 
tion’s progress so far. I’ve also found a 
very good reception on this trip to the 
West—better, I might say, than the last 
time I was out here. 

Let me get Ann [Ann Compton, ABC 
News]. 


STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 


Q. Mr. President, this week you and 
some members of your administration 
have indicated there is not a new SALT 
compromise reached when Secretary 
Vance was in Moscow. Could you tell us 
what the United States has on the 
negotiating table in terms of SALT 
negotiations and whether the chances are 
better than remote that you and Presi- 
dent Brezhnev would meet this summer? 

THE PreswwentT. We have not dis- 
cussed any time for President Brezhnev to 
come here to the United States to meet 
with me. We extended him an invitation 
in the early days of my administration, 
because the last visit had been by Presi- 
dent Ford to Vladivostok in the Soviet 
Union. I think the essence of it is that he 
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is likely to come over here when we see a 
SALT agreement imminent, so that he 
and I, perhaps, can resolve the last, very 
few remaining issues that the negotiators 
can’t resolve themselves. 

Our determination is that any SALT 
agreement would protect the ability of 
the United States to defend itself against 
any conceivable attack. We would also 
insist upon the maintenance of equivalent 
capability, destructive power, between the 
nuclear armaments of our country and 
the Soviet Union. And on top of that, any 
SALT agreement would have to provide 
for adequate proof, verifiability of the 
other nation carrying out the terms of the 
agreement. 

This is a very complicated subject. We 
have made a lot of progress in the last 
year, and my hope is that we can reach an 
agreement this year. But there are still sev- 
eral issues that have not been resolved. 

Q. Have you put number figures, can 
you put number figures on what the 
United States is proposing at this point? 

THE PresivenT. No. I think the Ameri- 
can proposal has been revealed 4 or 5 
months ago with the number of MIRV’s 
that can be kept, the number of land- 
based missiles that can be kept by each 
side, and the total number of missiles of 
all kinds that can be kept. That’s our 
proposal, but we’ve not reached agree- 
ment on all those matters because they 
are interrelated. Any yielding on our part 
involving one of those figures would have 
to result in an equivalent advantage to 
our country by the Soviets yielding on a 
comparable figure. 

We have not reached any point yet for 
revealing the details of our recent discus- 
sions with the Soviet Union. 

HeLten Tuomas [United Press Inter- 
national]. Thank you, Mr. President. 
NOTE: President Carter’s thirty-first news con- 
ference began at 7:30 p.m. in the Ballroom at 


the Portland Hilton Hotel. It was broadcast 
live on radio and television. 
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Portland, Oregon 


Remarks at a Reception for Community 
Leaders. May 4, 1978 


Governor Straub and Mayor Gold- 
schmidt, Congressman Bob Duncan and 
Jim Weaver, distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, and my friends from the great 
State of Oregon: 

I’ve enjoyed being in your State every 
time I’ve come. You’ve always received 
me with open arms and open hearts, and 
even when I was almost completely un- 
known and struggling almost by myself, 
looking for friends, you gave me a chance 
to cook hotcakes and to serve them with 
Bob Straub, and we came within just a 
few votes of carrying Oregon, which will 
always be gratifying to me. 

I was pleased to have a chance to con- 
duct a regional press conference a few 
minutes ago. They always bring up the 
polls, and they always bring up the econ- 
omy. One thing I’ve found is every time 
our poll rating goes down, the stock 
market goes up. [Laughter] So maybe I’ve 
found a way to solve the economic prob- 
lems of our country. 


This has been a very delightful trip. I 
was in Denver for an afternoon and the 
following morning. We made a major 
announcement on the enhancement of 
solar energy in our country. One of the 
major centers for the Nation will be there, 
as you know, in the Golden area, and we 
also know that Portland will be a major 
regional center, as well, for the develop- 
ment of solar power. 

We’ve got a wonderful opportunity 
this year, in these early stages of my own 
administration, to work out some good 
policies that have long been neglected. 
Denver faces serious problems that you 
don’t face. They have the highest air pol- 
lution rate in Denver of any city in our 
country; the most automobiles per capita. 
As a matter of fact, their carbon monox- 
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ide rate is three times higher than the 
maximum Federal standards permit. 


And we tried to launch, with 41 differ- 
ent Federal agencies, a concerted effort 
there to bring down this very serious prob- 
lem of particulates and carbon monoxide, 
hydrocarbons, sulphur oxides, in that one 
beautiful city of our country. The essence 
of it is that the Federal Regional Council, 
my own staff in the White House, every 
Federal agency involved, the mayor of 
that city, Denver, the Governor, worked 
in concert with the congressional delega- 
tion to solve a serious problem. 


We did the same thing last year in deal- 
ing with what was the crisis, as you re- 
member, 16 months ago, 12 months ago, 
and that was the extremely high unem- 
ployment rate in our country. It was about 
8 percent. We brought it down now to 
just a little above 6 percent. We added a 
net of 4.1 million jobs in the country, an 
unprecedented achievement. The Con- 
gress, I, many of you, worked in harmony. 

These problems are difficult to solve. 
There are no easy answers. The Govern- 
ment can’t do everything. And I think 
the beauty of the efforts that [ve just 
described to you, those two examples, are 
that the private sector of our economy, 
just individual citizens, business, labor, 
with government at all levels, work to- 
gether on a common problem. 

You’ve got a wonderful city here, 
wonderful State. The beauty has never 
been in danger. And I know that you 
have natural resources and an intense in- 
terest in international affairs because of 
your foreign trade, one of the finest sea- 
ports in the world, and a lot to be thank- 
ful for in your great State. You’ve got 
some wonderful public officials to take 
care of your needs. 


A little over a month ago, after 14 
months of hard work, I announced a 
comprehensive urban policy for our Na- 
tion; one of the most difficult and intran- 
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sigent challenges that we could possibly 
face. 

Neil Goldschmidt told me on the way 
that he had studied it in detail, and he 
thinks it’s a remarkable achievement. It’s 
not based on new, expensive programs as 
a cornerstone of the effort, but it’s based 
on making the present programs work 
better and then adding only incrementally 
in additional expenditures to round out 
needs that previously have not been ad- 
dressed. 

It is a policy that calls for an effective 
working alliance at all levels of govern- 
ment, again with the private sector, in- 
cluding business, labor, and just ordinary 
citizens in their communities and neigh- 
hoods. 

Its purpose is to serve individual com- 
munities, not just the badly deteriorated 
and damaged cities that are almost be- 
yond salvation, not just the major metro- 
politan urban centers, but even good, 
sound, solid communities like Portland. 
And Portland is a good example of what 
can be accomplished with this kind of 
cooperation that I’ve just described to 
you. 

Under the good leadership of Mayor 
Goldschmidt and Governor Straub, the 
city and State governments, business and 
labor, the community groups, have been 
working with the Economic Development 
Administration, the EDA, to develop a 
far-reaching economic investment strat- 
egy for Portland. 

I think this State probably had the 
greatest reduction percentage-wise in un- 
employment last year of any with which I 
am familiar, almost 3 percent, a re- 
markable achievement, which shows not 
only good administration in Washington 
and also in Oregon—{laughter|—but it 
also shows that the people of Oregon 
want to work if they are given a chance 
and given an opportunity for a job. 

This evening, I’m very pleased to be 
able to announce some specific and sub- 
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stantial Federal support for the joint ef- 
forts that I’ve just described. Through 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion, $12 million will be provided during 
the next 18 months to strengthen Port- 
land’s economy and to create 6,000 more 
private jobs in your community. 


This is a carefully evolved plan, ini- 
tiated and, in effect, supervised by local 
and State officials, not (federal) Govern- 
ment officials. The first phase will re- 
vitalize the northwest industrial district by 
improving road access and other facilities. 
EDA will provide about $2% million for 
this purpose, about two-thirds of the total 
cost. The second phase will improve the 
Swan Island Industrial Park, develop 
other—[applause|—somebody is from 
Swan Island—develop other industrial 
facilities, and establish a revolving loan 
fund for business expansion. It will start 
in the coming fiscal year and will include 
$9.6 million in Federal funds. 

Our urban policies and assistance are 
not just restricted to cities like your own. 
We recognize that preserving the special 
values of urban, suburban, and rural life 
depends on realizing how interdependent 
they are. There’s no way for Portland to 
thrive unless other communities around 
you—up the river, down the river, up and 
down the coast—thrive along with it. 

There’s no way for the urban dwellers 
here to thrive, unless the forest timber 
producers and the farmers and the live- 
stock producers also thrive. We recognize 
that preserving the special values of these 
component parts of our society are crucial 
to one another. 

In this spirit, EDA has been working 
with towns and communities in Oregon 
on development projects involving fishing 
industry development, tourism and 
recreation, and light industrial park de- 
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velopment in your smaller communities, 
all of which involve an overall EDA in- 
vestment of about $7 million. 

You and the other people in Portland 
are demonstrating what I strongly be- 
lieve, that a cooperative partnership 
among Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and private business is the best way 
to generate the economic growth and the 
job opportunities that our communities 
need. 

I’m proud of what we’ve done so far. 
It demonstrates that government can 
work. It demonstrates the strength of the 
American economy, something that’s 
often forgotten. And I thing it’s good for 
all of us to be boosters not only of our own 
local communities but of our Nation. 

I think a large part of some of our 
economic problems are caused by people 
always talking about the transient prob- 
lems that we experience and not remem- 
bering that our Nation is the strongest, 
most dynamic, the most highly blessed by 
God of any nation on Earth. We have an 
underlying strength that’s unshakable. 
So, we can weather the transient problems 
that we’ve faced, if we continue to work 
together. 

That’s what I’m committed to do. 
And with your help, we'll continue to 
see Portland one of the finest places to live 
in all the world. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:20 p.m. in the 
Pavilion Room at the Portland Hilton Hotel. 


Portland, Oregon 


Informal Exchange With Reporters Upon De- 
parture From the Olson Residence. 
May 5, 1978 


Reporter. Good morning, Mr. President. 

Q. Is there anything new in the world 
going on, Mr. President, that we should 
know about? 
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THE PReEsIDENT. I don’t know of any- 
thing. I tried to read the news this morn- 
ing. [Laughter] 


SOUTH AFRICAN RAID IN ANGOLA 


Q. What do you think of the South 
African invasion now? 

Q. Did you ever find out about that 
South African thing? 

THE Present. Yes. I got a report last 
night from Dr. Brzezinski in one of his 
briefings and Secretary Vance. I think 
you all know that the South Africans 
claim that it was just a retaliatory raid 
against the SWAPO forces who had in- 
vaded Namibia with small strikes, and 
they've claimed to have withdrawn and 
have not left any South African forces in 
Angola. 

So we hope it’s just a transient strike in 
retaliation, and we hope it’s all over. 
We've expressed our concern to the South 
African Government and asked them for 
an explanation. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO WESTERN STATES 


Q. How would you sum up your trip 
out here? 

THE PreEsIDENT. Well, I think its been 
good. It has been a well-prepared trip. 

I'll be meeting this morning with 
mayors and county officials from Idaho 
and Alaska, the State of Washington, 
Oregon, just to talk to them about how we 
can implement better some of the pro- 
grams that we’ve got going on, particu- 
larly urban policy programs and some of 
the new housing programs we’ve put into 
effect, and to learn from them how well 
we are progressing on holding job oppor- 
tunities open. 


I think we’ve tried to form, through 


Jack Watson and the Cabinet members, 


a much closer relationship between us, in 
Washington, and the State and local of- 
ficials, and in doing so, we hope that there 
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will be a lot more benefit from the money 
we have to spend. 

Q. Do you think this trip has helped 
solve what some perceive as a difficulty 
you have in this section of the country? 

Tue PresipENt. Well, somewhat. I 
think whenever I go out, it helps me to 
learn more about them and special sen- 
sitivities of areas in which I have never 
lived. And I think the preparation for the 
trip and the personal knowledge that I’ve 
been there and I’ve listened is of help, 
also. 

We've got some problems that I think 
can be resolved fairly soon. Just the evolu- 
tion of a water policy for the first time in 
history causes some people concern, but I 
think when the policy is evolved, when 
it’s understood, we’ll have much less dis- 
pute and dissidence in the future than 
we've had in the past. 


The same thing applies to the d—2 lands 
in Alaska, which is the most important 


environmental decision that will be made 
in our generation. 

The same thing applies to the limit on 
federally subsidized irrigated lands that 
we've had to face. This originated in the 
courts; the same thing with the Indian 
claims cases that have come up in the 
court—now we have to address them ad- 
ministratively. But I think after this first 
couple of years of trying to tackle prob- 
lems that have been ignored for too long. 
there will be an understanding in the 
West that we really understand their prob- 
lems, and we're trying to deal with them, 
with their participation. 


LEGAL AND MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 


Q. You have got some lawyers upset. 
Mr. Spann of Atlanta, the ABA presi- 
dent, said he’s surprised at you, that it’s 
the Federal Government that needs to 
move on improving the quality of jus- 
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tice, not the legal profession in the first 
instance. 

THE Preswent. I think I expressed 
myself both clearly and accurately yes- 
terday. And there’s no doubt in my mind 
that lawyers care genuinely about their 
own clients, but quite often when they 
organize into a bar association, the bar 
association is primarily concerned about 
the welfare of lawyers and not the wel- 
fare of clients. And the same thing ap- 
plies to other people like medical doctors. 

I think doctors care very deeply about 
their patients, but when they organize 
into the American Medical Association, 
their responsibility is to the welfare of 
doctors. And quite often, those lobbying 
groups are the only ones that are heard in 
the State capitals and in the Capital of 
our country. So I think it’s very important 
that a President or a Governor express 
their genuine concern about some of the 
trends in the legal profession. I did it 
when I was Governor. My opinions have 
not changed. 

And a major responsibility is now fall- 
ing on lawyers to try to redress not only 
some of those differences that exist be- 
tween themselves and their clients, ob- 
vious delay tactics in court, a misapplica- 
tion of legal services away from poor 
people toward the rich, and an almost 
adamant and constant opposition to any 
sort of reforms that would help clients 
and help the criminal justice system in 
our country. 

I think there’s a trend in the right 
direction now. There’s more responsive- 
ness in organized groups, but it’s pri- 
marily confined so far to the local bar 
associations like the one in Los Angeles 
County. And I hope this trend will con- 
tinue, and I hope my speech yesterday 
will point out to them some clear needs 
in the legal profession. 

Q. But you’re as concerned about doc- 
tors as you are about attorneys? 
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Tue Preswent. Yes, I am. I think 
when I was Governor, my concern about 
the doctors was even more vivid than my 
concern about lawyers. But yesterday I 
addressed the attention of the Nation, I 
hope, to the problems in the legal pro- 
fession, and I’m sure I’ll find an occasion 
in the future to address the problems in 
medicine, also. 


MIDDLE EAST ARMS SALES 


Q. You know there are a lot of reports 
in Washington that you would be willing 
to add more planes to Israel; that is, past 
1983, increase the actual number of 
planes committed to Israel to sweeten the 
pot on that arms package. Is that correct? 

THE Preswenrt. Well, you know, what 
happens after 1983, into 1984 and ’85, is 
not addressed in this proposal. I don’t 
intend to change any part of the package 
of proposals that we put forward. We 
have emphasized the fact that the Con- 
gress can address them individually, and 
I think the Congress will be responsible. 
But I don’t intend to change the pro- 
posals that we put forward. 

Q. But, as you say, this package doesn’t 
address things past 1983. You wouldn’t 
be averse, would you, to some commit- 
ment beyond then that is not part of this 
package? 

Tue President. I think any modifica- 
tion in our proposal to the Congress that 
we have sent up would be a mistake. 


GOVERNOR JERRY BROWN 


Q. We had a poll out in Los Angeles 
yesterday that said about 45 percent of 
the people think Governor Brown is run- 
ning for President. Did you get any idea 
whether he is going to or not? 

THE PRESIDENT. No. Jerry Brown and 
I have a very good, friendly relationship. 
We've never had any disputes between 
us. We’ve consulted very closely on all 
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major issues that affect California or, 
sometimes, the Nation as a whole. 

When I ran for President, he was very 
helpful, very supportive. I think he’s 
doing an excellent job as Governor. He’s 
one of the few Governors, perhaps the 
only one so far as I can remember, who, 
when he’s been to Washington, has spent 
the night with us in the White House. 
And I enjoy very much being with him, 
and there’s never been any sort of differ- 
ence between us. I think, as he said on 
many occasions, his primary concern now 
is to be elected to another term as Gov- 
ernor, and what happens later on in deci- 
sions made by either me or him is still 
highly conjectural. And I’m sure that he 
and I both are committed to keeping it 
that way for a while. 

Q. So you still have not definitely de- 
cided to run for reelection? 

THE Presiwent. No, I have not. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 7:50 a.m. out- 
side the residence of Paul and Janet Olson, 
where the President had spent the night. 


Spokane, Washington 


Remarks at Dedication Ceremonies for 


Riverfront Park. May 5, 1978 


Senator Magnuson, Governor Ray, Gov- 
ernor Evans of Idaho who is with us to- 
day, my friend Congressman Tom Foley, 
Congressman Dicks, Mayor Bair, Secre- 
tary Andrus and Secretary Bergland, 
many friends from Spokane: 

During the last few days, I’ve been 
pleased to leave the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and to visit the western part of 
our great Nation. I’ve been enjoying the 
beauty of it. I’ve been discussing with our 
citizens of all kinds, questions of great 
importance to ourselves, our families, our 
communities, our Nation, indeed, the en- 
tire world. I’ve been talking about the 
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desire for peace, based on a strong Amer- 
ica and a strong national defense. I’ve 
been talking about the beauty of our 
country, clean air, clean water, clean and 
productive land. I’ve been talking about 
our Nation’s forests, our Nation’s water 
resources, our Nation’s fields that pro- 
duce the food and fiber for us and the rest 
of the world. 

I’ve been listening to suggestions and 
criticisms and talking with those who are 
experts on these subjects and who have a 
genuine desire to resolve the long-stand- 
ing problems and questions which we all 
face—the questions of energy that have 
too long been ignored. 

We now see these problems reaching 
a stage where they must be resolved. 
There are no easy answers. There are no 
quick solutions, because we have a strong, 
dynamic, growing, aggressive, competitive 
nation. 

As President, I realize that I don’t 
know all the answers, that Washington is 
not the source of all solutions, that there 
must be a genuine partnership between 
me, the Governors, the mayors, county of- 
ficials, the Congress, and private citizens 
of all kinds, to make common sacrifices, 
to make common commitments, to realize 
the potential beauty and the greatness of 
our Nation. 

It’s good for me to come back to 
Spokane today to this same site where I 
was thrilled in 1974, when one of the days 
was called Georgia Day and I and my wife 
and my daughter Amy could look at the 
beauty of this river, stand in awe at the 
waterfall, see what a city of not great pop- 
ulation could do to inspire the world, at 
the self-sacrifice and accomplishment that 
was exhibited here in Expo—74. 

I wondered then about the background 
of Spokane and the future of this lovely 
site, once the excitement of Expo—74 was 
passed. I flew in on a plane traveling 
tourist class, which was my custom then 
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because of necessity, and I saw the beauty 
of your land. And today when I came on 
Air Force One, I had the same opportu- 
nity. 

My friend Tom Foley thinks the Inland 
Empire is an American version of the 
Garden of Eden. And as I looked over the 
rich agricultural land and the beautiful 
mountains and hills and streams as I flew 
in this morning, I can see what he means. 

You're lucky to be represented in Con- 
gress by a man like Tom Foley. In the 
last year and a half, I’ve learned why he 
is one of the most respected men in the 
Nation’s Capital. In many areas, but 
especially farm agricultural policy—on 
which he does not always agree with me, 
I have to admit—he stands for responsible 
solutions that protect the interests of 
farmers and of all America. He under- 
stands, from a practical perspective, the 
special problems of farmers in this area, 
and he always represents your viewpoints 
very well. 

This park is an achievement that would 
make any city proud, but you should also 
be especially proud of your Senator, War- 
ren Magnuson, for the essential role he 
played in bringing this park into being. 

As all of you know, it was Senator 
Magnuson who explained to the Federal 
Government the importance of this facil- 
ity to your beautiful city and who helped 
to obtain Federal grants to aid in its con- 
struction. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, and soon to be President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate, Maggie is in an 
excellent position to continue his fine 
work for Spokane and the rest of 
Washington State—indeed, the entire Na- 
tion. He’s one of the greatest Senators 
that I have ever known, and I respect and 
love him very much, as do all of you. 

He expressed a philosophy that has al- 
ways been my own: that the best govern- 
ment is a government closest to the peo- 
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ple, that people ought to control their 
government, not let government control 
them, and that public officials should 
never forget who put us in office, and that 
we don’t know all the answers at the State 
capital or the National Capital. The 
answers must be derived, even to most 
complicated questions involving foreign 
policy and national defense, from people 
like you all over our great Nation. 

Today, we come to think about a par- 
ticular aspect of American life. Since the 
days when I was a State legislator and 
then a Governor in Georgia, I’ve under- 
stood the special need to promote en- 
vironmental and _ historical perspective 
and preservation. This is a place of lasting 
value that is also an economic boom to 
your whole entire region and State. I’m 
glad that the Federal Government has 
been able to join—not in a leadership role, 
but a supporting role—State government, 
the city of Spokane, and business interests 
like your railroads and the Land Re- 
sources Corporation, in creating some- 
thing that brings enjoyment and prosper- 
ity to so many people. 

Riverfront Park also shows very clearly 
what can be accomplished in urban re- 
development. You’ve transformed an 
area that was declining, that was 
far short of its great potential into one 
of the Nation’s most innovative and re- 
freshing urban settings. I have proposed, 
as part of my own administration’s new 
urban policy, a $150 million urban park 
and recreation program which can make 
possible, under Cecil Andrus’ leadership, 
other parks like your own beautiful one 
here. And it also shows in a symbolic way 
the continuing relationship between 
energy and the environment. 

Most of the Federal share that helped 
build this park came from our lease 
revenues from oil and gas production on 
the Outer Continental Shelf. My admin- 
istration is committed to the belief that we 
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can meet our Nation’s energy needs and 
continue to protect and to enhance our ir- 
replaceable natural environment. As those 
of you who have come from Coeur 
d’Alene know firsthand, we have in Cecil 
Andrus a Secretary of Interior from Idaho 
who’s deeply and personally committed to 
that goal. 

In the 15 months since I became Presi- 
dent, my administration and the Con- 
gress have begun to tackle the most dif- 
ficult problems facing our country. I’ve 
come here to listen to the people of this 
region and to ask your help for the pro- 
grams and policies we need. 

Later on today, I'll be facing for an 
extended period of time many of you and 
your fellow citizens in a direct interchange 
of questions and ideas, where there is no 
constraint on what you want to ask me 
or to suggest to me in how I can be a 
better President. 

To solve the problems of our decade, 
we must recapture what is best in our 
national spirit. We must be willing to put 
aside regional differences. We must be 
willing to put aside, also, our special in- 
terests, our selfish grasping for advantage, 
and contribute to the general good. We 
must be willing to make sacrifices so that 
others will follow our lead. Because I am 
confident that our Nation is ready for 
that kind of challenge, and because we 
have no alternative except to face diffi- 
cult problems, Pve asked the Congress 
and the people to work with me in areas 
of greatest challenge. 

On energy, we must act to conserve 
and to produce more, to import less, and 
develop alternative sources. On infla- 


tion, we must work together in a spirit 


of cooperation and restraint to slow the 
rising costs that threaten the economic 
security and the well-being of every 
American family. It’s 
greatest challenge may come. We cannot 


here that our 
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control inflation without common sac- 
rifice and common commitment by us all. 

On civil service, I need your support 
to help pass my reforms and to bring 
more efficiency and more incentive into 
the bloated Federal bureaucracy which 
must be improved. 

Here in the West, as well as elsewhere, 
we must improve our ability to protect 
the national environment while main- 
taining economic growth and develop- 
ment. This is a great challenge, but I 
have every confidence that we can meet 
it and succeed. We will never see the 
quality of life, the beauty of our environ- 
ment deteriorate as long as I’m serving 
you as President in the White House. 

None of this is going to be easy, and I 
don’t pretend that any of us has all the 
answers. Many people say that as Presi- 
dent of the United States, I have the most 
difficult job in all the world. But I have 
confidence that the people understand 
that there are no easy answers. I believe 
that people understand that difficult 
questions, too long ignored, must now be 


addressed. 


I think people understand that there 
are conflicts of interest, even among the 
most well-meaning and dedicated and 
patriotic American citizens. This is part 
of our democratic society. But I feel an 
assurance, as President, that I can do a 
good job, to the extent that I maintain my 
close relationship with you and enhance 
the partnership that must exist in our 
great Nation. 

I know that our reaction to these chal- 
lenges will be the measure by which we 
will be judged by future generations. 

The Congress and my administration 
can only do so much. We can never suc- 
ceed without broad public support. We 
need the confidence and the understand- 
ing and the commitment of the American 
people. We need it in Washington, D.C., 
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and we need it in Washington State, and 
I know that we can find it. 

This partnership between you and me 
will help to realize the true greatness of 
our Nation. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:16 p.m. 


Spokane, Washington 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session at a Town Meeting. May 5, 1978 


Tue PresiDent. No one could be in a 
better political position than to be pre- 
ceded and introduced by men like Tom 
Foley and Senator Warren Magnuson. I 
know of no one in the Congress than 
these two men who are more respected, 
more dedicated to serving their own 
people well, but who have also reached, 
because of their experience and knowl- 
edge, sound judgment and commitment, 
a position of national and even interna- 
tional reknown and leadership. 

I’m also glad to be here with you, 
the people who had enough good judg- 
ment to elect men like this to come to 
Washington, D.C. 

I ran for President as an outsider, as an 
independent person, a Democrat, but one 
who didn’t owe special interest groups 
anything. And when I began my own 
campaign, as you certainly remember, 
at least in retrospect, no one knew who 
I was, no one cared who I was. When I 
came here to Spokane the first time, 
I was a Governor of a great State, but my 
prospects for being President were con- 
sidered to be almost nonexistent. I cast 
my lot with you and people like you all 
over the country. And I promised that 
I would stay in close touch with you as I 
made decisions about very difficult and 
challenging questions. 
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I didn’t claim, nor do I now claim, that 
I know all the answers. I’ve had press 
conferences at least twice a month to let 
the national news media cross-examine 
me in an unconstrained, unrehearsed way 
on the most difficult issues that any 
human being could possibly face, dom- 
estic and international issues involving 
the very life of our country and our 
people. 

And I’ve had experiences like this 
where citizens cross-examine me without 
so much time constraint for a full hour 
and a half in places like New Hampshire 
and Mississippi, Massachusetts, to listen 
to your voice, to the tone of your voice, 
to the thrust of your question, and then 
to try to respond. 

Again, I don’t claim to know all the 
answers, but I’m not afraid to face them. 
And I look forward to the time when 
people will begin to see much more clearly 
that we are now addressing some of the 
most difficult questions that our Nation 
has ever faced, at least in peacetime. 

Almost 200 years ago, Congress voted 
to place our National Capital at what was 
then almost the exact center of the 
United States. But even then, Washing- 
ton, D.C., seemed to be a very distant, a 
remote place to some parts of our Nation, 
like Georgia, because it took several days, 
many days, to go from Georgia to see the 
Congress or even to send a letter to 
Washington, D.C., and get a reply back. 
And I think that you all know, without 
my having to explain it to you, that Wash- 
ington, D.C., is no longer the center of 
our country geographically. It’s way over 
on one side of the Nation—some people 
say on the wrong side. But the sheer size 
of our country today would obviously 
amaze our Founding Fathers. 

Technology, the innovation of Ameri- 
can people, has shrunk those distances. 
We can now communicate directly by 
telephone or other means in a matter of 
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seconds, and we can visit with one an- 
other personally after a delay of only a 
few hours. So the distances are less in 
those respects. But still Washington, D.C., 
is 2,500 miles from Washington State. 
And it can still seem distant and remote. 

One of the reasons I ran for President 
was because I thought I could reduce that 
sense of distance or alienation or remote- 
ness. This trip is part of that effort. 

I’ve come here to the great Northwest 
to talk about the most pressing issues that 
all of us face together, and to listen to 
what you have to say about those issues. 
We have a lot to do and a lot to discuss. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


One of the issues that is ever present 
on my mind is the question of inflation, 
which hurts every family in this country. 
It’s perhaps the toughest domestic prob- 
lem we face, and there are no easy an- 
swers to it. It’s going to take a lot of time 
and a lot of ingenuity to bring inflation 
under control, and it is going to take 
some sacrifice, some sacrifice from all of 
us. 


I'm going to take the leadership as 
President through a series of specific ac- 
tions, including holding down pay in- 
creases for Federal employees—for those 
at the executive management level, zero 
increase this year. I’m going to cut down 
wasteful spending and make sure that we 
don’t have any greater deficit than the 
one we already face. 

I’m going to work for legislation to 
control hospital costs, which have been 
going up for all our people at twice the 
rate of other inflation, increased 15 per- 
cent last year. And I’m going to reduce 
unnecessary government regulations and 
intrusion into the lives of American 
people, sometimes very costly in infla- 
tion, like in the deregulation of the air- 
line industry. But all of us need to work 
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together in a spirit that puts the national 
interest above our narrow, selfish con- 
cerns. 

We have made great progress in our 
economy—without bragging on myself, 
because the credit goes to you and an en- 
lightened Congress. Remember this time 
last year when the prime consideration, 
the prime concern was unemployment? 
Your unemployment a year ago in this 
State was 34 percent higher than it is 
now, and on a nationwide basis, 2 per- 
cent greater than it is now. 

We’ve made this progress by working 
together, government at all levels, private 
industry, individual citizens. It shows 
that American people, if they’re given a 
chance to work, would rather have a job. 
And it’s making our country more pro- 
ductive. We need to keep that momentum 
going, and I hope the Congress will agree 
with me—I’m sure you all agree—that we 
need to and must cut American income 
taxes by at least $25 billion this year. 

Another problem is making the Gov- 
ernment work better. I’m a farmer and an 
engineer and a businessman, and it grieves 
me to see an unmanageable entity, even in 
government, that’s supposed to take the 
ideals of the American people, the actions 
of Congress, and to carry out programs 
that help you, and to see a bureaucracy 
there that’s almost completely unmanage- 
able. 

The American Government employees 
are good people. They’re dedicated. Quite 
often they serve at a financial sacrifice. 
They’ve devoted their one life to trying to 
serve the public. But with a complicated 
and confused bureaucracy based around 
a civil service system that’s outdated and 
outmoded, it’s become impossible to re- 
ward good service, to give promotions 
and salary increases to those who really do 
an outstanding job. And it’s almost im- 
possible to discharge or to demote some- 
one who occupies a position in the Fed- 
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eral Government and refuses to do their 
jobs. So, we have proposed to the Con- 
gress this year basic civil service reform. 
It must be passed. And I hope that all of 
you will help me to encourage the Con- 
gress to put this reform into effect. 


Another very serious problem is that 
of energy. For all these years in our coun- 
try we've not had an _ understandable 
energy policy. We’ve been extremely 
wasteful. We’ve grown now to import so 
much oil that it’s hurting every person in 
our country. Last year we imported about 
half the oil we used, $45 billion worth of 
American money going overseas to pay for 
oil, when much of that is unnecessary. But 
still now more than a year after I pre- 
sented a comprehensive energy policy to 
the country, the Congress still has not 
acted. 


Tom Foley, Senator Magnuson, your 
own Scoop Jackson have been in the fore- 
front of trying to get the Congress to act. 
But we still don’t have a good policy on 


saving the energy that we can save, on 
producing more in our own country, on 
cutting down imports which rob us all, 
and enhancing other kinds of energy that 
ought to be produced in much greater 
quantities, like solar energy. These 
changes must be made. 

Well, in the last 15 months, the short 
time, or long time that I’ve been in of- 
fice, we’ve tried to address these and 
many other difficult questions—forest 
management, water policy, caring for the 
environment, and at the same time keep- 
ing employment and growth sustained. 

There are no easy answers to these 
domestic issues. We have tried to keep a 
strong American military capability; at 
the same time, to reach our hand out to 
guarantee peace for ourselves, for our 
children, for our grandchildren—a very 
difficult question to resolve. There are no 
easy answers there, either. 
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I know that in the past we’ve made 
some very serious mistakes. The Vietnam 
war, Watergate, the CIA revelations have 
kind of torn the fabric of our society, be- 
cause the American people were not in- 
volved in making those decisions. We 
were faced with mistakes for the first time 
after they were revealed to us. And we 
create, sometimes, in the minds of Amer- 
ican people, an image that we don’t know 
exactly what we want to do. 

I don’t claim to know everything about 
what we want to do. But we try to bring 
the debate out into the open and let vari- 
ous voices be heard, so that when I do 
make a final decision about SALT talks 
or nonproliferation, or the use of solar 
power, or the control of the waste of 
energy, or farm agriculture policy, or 
urban policy, I will have listened to hun- 
dreds, even thousands of voices of Amer- 
icans who know better answers than ! 
do about a specific subject and who care 
deeply about our country. 

So, to me it’s important that we do have 
some confusion, that we do have an open 
debate, that we do have disputes on oc- 
casion and even outright criticisms. I 
think that’s good in a strong democratic 


society. I don’t fear it. I also don’t fear 


addressing some very difficult questions 
that have been ignored too long and have 
now become crises in our Nation. 

Well, now, in order to help me in that 
process, I’m glad to respond to your 
questions. 

QUESTIONS 


TAX REDUCTION AND REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Corky 
Burns and, Mr. President, in examining 
some current legislation, it seems appar- 
ent that you support measures that will 
strip the small businessman of some of the 
tax advantages in regard to insurance, 
welfare, and retirement plans. Since these 
small businessmen are the foundation of 
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our free enterprise system, and often have 
everything at risk, what justification is 
there for such an attack on them? 

THE PRresIvENT. Mr. Burns, thank you. 


The overall thrust of the tax reform 
and tax reduction package that I’ve pro- 
posed would give $6 or $7 billion in de- 
creased taxes, net, to the business com- 
munity of our country; and another 18 or 
so billion dollars in net decreases for the 
private citizens of our country, many of 
whom are involved as employees or em- 
ployers in small business. 

So, the net result of all these changes 
would be a substantial reduction in in- 
come taxes for almost every element of 
our society. There are some changes that 
ought to be made to eliminate loopholes 
and special privileges that have been en- 
joyed in the past. Those have been carved 
out by people and by organizations that 
have a very powerful and very effective 
lobby existent in the past and now on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

I’m a small businessman myself. I ran, 
before I became President and went to 
Washington, a farm and a farm supply 
center. I employed between 10 people and 
sometimes 50 or 60 people in the harvest 
season in Georgia. And I know the diffi- 
culty in dealing with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Later on, within the next 12 months, 
we'll have at the White House a Small 
Business Conference. We are studying now 
what can be done to improve the life and 
the profitability of American small busi- 
ness. But if specific items are removed as 
a tax privilege from those who own small 
businesses, it’s just to make more equi- 
table and simpler our entire income tax 
structure. 

The net result is for small business- 
you'll pay less taxes. And the overall net 
result is that some of the special privileges 
that have been enjoyed by business will 
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now be made more equitable for the aver- 
age American taxpayer. 

So, I’m in favor of a dynamic com- 
munity, a growing economy, a net reduc- 
tion in taxes, a simpler tax system, one 
that’s more fair. 

Thank you, Mr. Burns. 


ADMINISTRATION POLICIES 


Q. My name is George Sparks. Mr. 
President, this question involves priori- 
ties. When historians look back at your 
term in office, what major domestic ac- 
complishment do you hope will be iden- 
tified with your Presidency? 

THE PreswwenT. As I said many times 
during the campaign, I would like to have 
a government that’s as honest and decent 
and truthful and compassionate and, I 
said, as filled with love as the American 
people. This is a statement that was 
scorned and sometimes made the butt of 
jokes by people who are cynical in our 
country. 

I think the strength of our government 
has got to be derived directly from the 
people. I would like for the government 
to be efficient, effective, sensitive, open, 
and fair. I would like for the decisions 
made on the domestic and international 
scene to be derived from the combined 
wisdom and idealism of the American 
people. 

I would like to see us, on the interna- 
tional scene, project accurately the tone 
and the ideals that were envisioned 200 
years ago. I’ve made a major commitment 
to let our country be identified on a world- 
wide basis as the protector of basic human 
rights. At the same time, in our own Na- 
tion we've got to be sure that we set a 
good example. 


I spoke yesterday to the Los Angeles 
County Bar Association, and I spelled out 
then some defects in our legal systems. In 
many instances, the very progress that 
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has been made in giving black people 
the right to vote, to hold a job, to own a 
home, has been obstructed by the most 
prestigious members of the legal profes- 
sion during those times of transition and 
change. I know that lawyers are con- 
cerned about their clients. But when they 
organize into a bar association, the re- 
sponsibility of that group is to protect the 
interests not of clients, but of lawyers. 

I know that doctors care very seriously 
about their patients. But when you get 
doctors organized into the American 
Medical Association and their interest is 
to protect the interests not of patients, 
but of doctors. And they’ve been the 
major obstacle to progress in our country 
in having a better health care system in 
years gone by. 

So, I look upon myself as a spokesman 
for the client and the medical patient and 
the student in a classroom, the elderly 
person, the mentally ill person. And I 
think this sense that I am that person 
would be the greatest achievement that I 
could derive for myself on the domestic 
scene. 

I also want to be sure that the con- 
flicting interests that exist in our coun- 
try because of competition—and Ameri- 
cans are competitive people—are resolved 
to a great degree. 

I would like to go out of office with 
the people understanding what will be 
the future possibilities in oil production, 
natural gas production, coal production, 
imports, exports, the use of solar power, 
the constraints on nuclear power, proper 
disposition of nuclear wastes, all the 
varied elements of an energy question. 
That’s never been resolved in our coun- 
try before. It’s never been even addressed 
by a President and the Congress. It’s a 
very difficult thing, because we are one 
of the greatest producing nations. We 
are by far the greatest consuming nation 
of energy. And to resolve those building 
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conflicts around me as President would 
be a great achievement, and to bring an 
awareness of the harmony that ought to 
exist among American people, rather than 
emphasizing the differences that will 
always exist. 

The last thing Id like to say is this: 
I would like to go out of office having ac- 
complished a resurgence in idealism in 
our country, reaching for greatness, ac- 
knowledging our mistakes, having Ameri- 
can people realize that the local govern- 
ment, the mayor, the State government, 
the Governor, the National Government, 
the Congress, and the President are basi- 
cally good people; not dishonest, not 
thieves, not trying to steal, but dedicated 
to the deepest commitment that we can 
possess of serving others. 


We've got a good country, and when we 
have a temporary setback on unemploy- 
ment or a temporary setback on inflation, 
or a temporary disharmony or argument 
with a foreign country, or a need to ad- 
dress the questions of agriculture or en- 
vironment, this is just a temporary, 
transient sort of challenge; its not a catas- 
trophe. But quite often Americans are 
too much inclined to condemn their own 
society and their government. 

We’ve got the best government on 
Earth, we’ve got the best nation on Earth, 
and Id like to go out of office with a 
renewed commitment among American 
people to prove that not only to our- 
selves but to the whole world. 


MIDDLE EAST PEACE NEGOTIATIONS, 
ARMS SALES 


Q. Mr. President, thank you for this 
opportunity. My name is Dennis Red- 
ford. I would like to know why we are 
involving ourselves in the sale of arms to 
Sadat and Begin on the one hand, and at 
the same time, not only advocating peace- 
ful settlement but taking the posture of 
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peacemaker in an active role with their 
negotiations? Aren’t these positions real- 
istically, diametrically opposed? Isn’t this 
hard to justify morally? 

Tue Present. No. And I'll explain 
why. There have been disputes in the 
Middle East for 30 years, even centuries, 
even before the time of Christ. And I 
think part of the involvement of Ameri- 
can people in shaping my own decisions 
and the policy of our Government are 
very well illustrated by the Middle East- 
ern question. If you think back 12 months 
or 15 months, we’ve made a great deal of 
progress. 

Never before have Arab leaders and 
Jewish leaders been willing to commu- 
nicate directly with one another. I think 
the reason that Sadat went to Jerusalem 
and was received by Begin and Begin 
went to Ismailia in Egypt and was re- 
ceived by Sadat is because we helped in 
a limited way, I admit, to convince 
Begin and Sadat that both of those leaders 
genuinely wanted peace. 

There’s no doubt in my mind that 
Sadat wants peace perhaps as much as 
anybody in the world, and there’s no 
doubt in my mind that Begin wants peace 
just as deeply. 

One surprise that struck Begin and 
Sadat, they both told me that—in fact, 
Begin just a few days ago—one surprise 
was they underestimated their own peo- 
ple. When Sadat went into the streets of 
Jerusalem, the expression on the faces of 
public officials, women, children, every 
citizen along the street, was one of hope 
and welcome, even love for an Arab 
leader who in the past had been involved 
in war and the most intense hatred 
against the Israelis, against the Jews. 

The same experience was witnessed 
when the negotiators went into Cairo. 
They couldn’t walk down the street with- 
out being surrounded by Arab Egyptians 
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who tried to give them gifts, some of them 
who were there—Ezer Weizman * told me 
that people would come out of their jew- 
elry stores and try to put in their hands 
very expensive rings and diamonds, just 
as a gift from the Egyptian people for try- 
ing to strive for peace. 

So, the essence of what we’ve tried to 
do is to capitalize on the genuine desire 
of the Arabs and Israelis to find peace, 
and a great deal of progress has been 
made. The first time I talked to Sadat in 
the seclusion of the upstairs bedroom area 
of the White House, he said, “What do 
you want, Mr. President, me to do?” 

And I said, “I want you first of all to 
recognize that Israel has a right to exist, 
to exist permanently and to exist in peace. 
Secondly, I want you to reach out your 
hand and talk directly with the leaders of 
Israel, not through us as an intermediary. 
And third, I want you to recognize that 
there can be genuine peace between the 
Egyptians and open 
trade, student ex- 
change, diplomatic recognition.” 


Israelis, borders, 


tourist exchange, 

He said, ““Mr., President, that will never 
happen in my lifetime.” Less than a year 
later, Sadat adopted all those requests of 
mine and laid them on the table. The 
Israelis responded accordingly. Begin has 
now put forward some good ideas. 

Now, it comes to the arms question. 
Our interest in the Mideast is not as a 
distant observer. It’s not just as a post- 
man to carry messages back and forth be- 
tween the Israelis and the Egyptians and 
others. Most of the time the messages are 
not received well, as you know, because 
each side wants more than the other one 
is willing to offer. We’re not just a dis- 
interested person or party. 

We have an intense, serious, national 
interest in Middle Eastern peace, first 


* Israeli defense minister. 
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of all, because of our total commitment 
that will never be shaken, that Israel 
shall be free, protected, secure, and peace- 
ful. That overrides everything else. 


The second, though, is my realization 
that the best way to do that is to also have 
the friendship and the trust and the part- 
nership of the moderate Arab leaders, 
leaders like Sadat, a peaceful man, lead- 
ers like the Saudi Arabians, who have 
been staunch friends and allies of ours— 
there’s no other government that I can 
think of that’s been more helpful to me as 
President than those from Saudi Arabia. 

We don’t want them to turn against 
each other. We don’t want them to turn 
against Israel. We don’t want them to 
turn to even other European countries 
or to the Soviet Union for their own secu- 
rity. 

The Saudis, for instance, in the most 
controversial part of the arms package, 
have requested 60 F-15 airplanes to be 
delivered between now and 1983. It’s a 
very modest request. 

When President Ford was in office, Sec- 
retary Kissinger promised the Saudi Ara- 
bians, with the full knowledge of the De- 
fense Department, many leaders in the 
Congress, “We will give you whichever 
you want, F—16’s’—which are primarily 
offensive planes— “or the F—15”—which 
is the finest defensive fighter plane in the 
world. 

I reaffirmed this commitment when I 
first became President, and again in Jan- 
uary when I went to Saudi Arabia to meet 
with King Khalid and the leaders. I said, 
“We will make this delivery.” They chose 
the F—15, the defensive fighter. They did 
not ever ask us to put bombracks or of- 
fensive weapons on the F-15. 

I think it’s much better for us to keep 
that sense in Saudi Arabia that we are 
their friends, they can trust us when we 
make a commitment or a promise on the 
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part of the President and the Congress, 
it will be honored. And I believe that it’s 
best for Israel, for us to have this good, 
firm, solid, mutually trustful, friendly 
relationship with the moderate Arab 
leaders. 

So, I believe that this proposal that I 
have made to Congress is minimal. I hope 
and believe the Congress will honor my 
recommendation. It will never be in any 
way a derogation of Israeli superiority in 
the air. They'll still be superior in every 
sense of the word. There’s no threat to 
them, 

The Saudis do not want to station these 
planes close to Israel. They want to put 
them up near Iraq and South Yemen, 
where the major threat against Saudi 
Arabia might come. 

So, the totality of it is that we will go 
ahead with this proposal. It’s good for us, 
it’s good for Israel, it’s good for peace in 
the Middle East. It helps us to keep a 
good trade relationship with those coun- 
tries involved. It reinforces the commit- 
ment of Egypt and Saudi Arabia to look 
to us for their future prosperity and se- 
curity. And in the whole process we will 
keep my honor—my commitment to the 
American people, that year by year, com- 
pletely contrary to what we’ve done in 
the past, we’re going to cut down each 
year the quantity of arms we sell overseas. 
I’m committed to doing this, and [’m 
going to do it. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


Q. My name is Charlotte Lebsack. Mr. 
President, bearing in mind that the money 
I am paying into social security for my 
retirement is being used now, today, to 
pay for the benefits of those individuals 
who paid into the program 20 to 30 years 
ago, I would like to know what type of 
benefits, if any, I can expect to receive 
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when I retire, and who is going to pay for 
them? 

THE PRESIDENT. An excellent question. 

This is another one of those questions 
that I faced when I became President last 
year. There are three major reserve funds 
that have been set up since the late 1940’s 
to meet the payment requirements of the 
social security system. Two of those re- 
serve funds were facing bankruptcy—one 
within another year, and the other one 
about 3 years later. 

So, I studied this question for about 6 
months, with the help of many Members 
of Congress, and made a proposal to the 
Congress, a proposition that we had to 
bring some constraint on the over-rapid 
increase in benefits that, in effect, doubled 
the inflation rate in some respects, and at 
the same time provide some firm commit- 
ment to finance the social security system 
on a permanent basis. 

Congress acted last year. They guar- 
anteed that the social security system will 
not go into bankruptcy. This was neces- 
sary so that for the next 25 years, if the 
Congress doesn’t change the law any fur- 
ther, benefits will be guaranteed and those 
reserve funds will build up very slowly 
but steadily in the quantity of money 
available and there will be no threat to 
the social security system in years to come. 

The people don’t like to pay any more 
in social security payments; I realize that. 
But the amount that will be increased for 
you, the average American citizen, over 
the next 10 years is very, very tiny. The 
ones who will have a substantial social 
security increased payment to make are 
those that make $20,000, $25, $30, $35, 
or $40,000. And in the process of paying 
more, they also will have a higher base 
on which to derive benefits once they re- 
tire. It’s a good investment for them. 

So, you can rest assured that the social 
security will be sound. We’ve got accurate 
projections on how many people will be 
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employed and how many will be con- 
tributing to the social security system in 
the future. And you need not worry, if 
the future Presidents and future Con- 
gresses don’t change the system, that when 
you retire, the money will be there to pay 
your justly deserved retirement benefits 
back that you put in because of your hard 
work. 


TUITION TAX CREDITS 


Q. Mr. President, I am Catherine Mc- 
Gourin, and my question has to do with 
tuition tax credits. And first I would like 
to ask if any of your children attended 
private or nondenominational schools 
with tuition grants from the State, and 
second, I would ask if you intend to hold 
to your promise to help parents of chil- 
dren in private and parochial schoois 
obtain help? 

THe PresivenT. Fine. I’ve had four 
children. We had three boys while I was 
in the Navy, and then my wife and I had 
a 14-year argument that I finally won. 
{Laughter} Amy came _ along later. 
They’ve all attended the public schools, 
except my youngest son, Jeffery, who had 
problems with his health and who at- 
tended a private school for 1 year. We 
paid the tuition there without any State 
help. 

When I was Governor, I instituted a 
program to give financial assistance to 
students who attended the private col- 
leges. We started off $400 per year per 
student. It was increased later during my 
term to $600 a year per student. This was 
constitutional in Georgia. 

I don’t think that tuition tax credits 
ought to be authorized in the United 
States. We have put forward an alternate 
proposal to help the average American 
family pay for college tuition and other 
costs in a much more effective way. The 
tuition tax credits, because of the design 
of the income tax system, help much more 
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greatly those families with a very high 
income. 

My own belief is that to provide tuition 
tax credits for elementary and secondary 
schools would not only be ill-advised, be- 
cause it would rob away from the public 
schools, but also is unconstitutional. 

So, I don’t favor tuition tax credits. 
And if the Congress does pass the tuition 
tax credit bill, I intend. to do everything 
I can to keep it from becoming law, in- 
cluding vetoing the legislation. I’m com- 
mitted to the public school system at the 
elementary and secondary level. 

Within the confines of court rulings and 
other determinations under the United 
States Constitution, however, I am in fa- 
vor of credits of many kinds, not through 
the tax system, being given to the paro- 
chial schools and other private schools. 
But the tuition tax credit system and the 
route is the wrong action in my opinion, 
and I oppose it now very deeply and be- 
lieve it would be a serious mistake and 
will do all I can to prevent tuition tax 
credits from being the means by which we 
give aid to the private colleges for tuition, 
for scholarships, for loans for students— 
I think that’s a better alternative. So, tui- 
tion tax credits I oppose. 


SOLAR ENERGY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Chris 
Salisbury. 

THE PresipEnv. Saltsburg? 

Q. Salisbury. There is presently a bill 
in Congress with over 100 cosponsors, 
called the solar energy bank bill. This is 
designed to set up a solar energy bank 
with a $5 billion revolving fund to pro- 
vide long-term, low-interest loans for the 
purchase and installation of solar energy 
systems in commercial and residential 
buildings. 

Do you support this? 

Tue Present. No, I don’t support 
that particular legislation. I think that a 
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$5 billion allocation this next year for 
solar energy would be completely exces- 
sive. I don’t think there’s any way that we 
could either finance it without destroying 
the American budget, nor do I think that 
we could administer it for the benefit of 
the American people. 

The first step that the Congress ought 
to take, including those 100 Members 
who signed that legislation, is to get 
passed the comprehensive energy pack- 
age that’s been considered by the Con- 
gress for the last 13 months. They’ve been 
too slow acting, and we need to expedite 
that process. Included in that legislation, 
by the way, is a $2,000 tax credit for any 
family who wants to install solar heating 
equipment in their own homes. 

There is also direct grants, guaranteed 
loans for that purpose. The day before 
yesterday in Golden, Colorado, I an- 
nounced that we were increasing by $100 
million more, the amount of money that 
we had already requested for solar energy 
research and development and demon- 
stration projects. 

In some areas of solar energy, we have 
passed the demonstration stage. We don’t 
need to finance the installation anymore 
of units to heat water in a home, or even 
to heat a home. We know the technology. 
There are a million of those units in 
Japan right now. There are 300,000 of 
those units in Israel right now. It’s time 
for us to move from research, develop- 
ment, and demonstration there to mar- 
keting. And I believe the best way to im- 
prove the rate with which American 
families install solar heating units and 
air-conditioning units on their homes is 
to make it possible for them to get loans 
to buy the unit, and to give them tax 
credits to encourage these purchases. 

The manufacturers are ready to go to 
work on that, and I think we have made 
a proposal that’s adequate to the Con- 
gress. We are going to increase, however, 
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research and development into other 


forms of solar energy—temperature 


gradients in the ocean, windmill power- 
plants, the research and development on 
photovoltaic cells, the biomass processes 


by which wood products or waste products 
or even garbage is changed into useful 
energy, and so forth. 

That’s where the research and develop- 
ment ought to be in solar energy, and not 
a $5 billion program as you’ve just de- 
scribed that would distort the whole en- 
ergy picture and I don’t think is neces- 
sary. [ think we'll have a strong, good, 
aggressive, adequate solar energy stimulus 
package if the Congress will simply act ex- 
peditiously on a proposal that I’ve just 
outlined to you, which has already been 
made to them. 


HOMEOW NERS HIP 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John J. 
Hastings. I wish to preface my question 
with this statement about you. I believe 
that you are the best President this coun- 
try has known in its 201-year history. 

I am interested in economics and in in- 
flation. Will you please tell me how a 
young couple in the 25-year-old age 
bracket might secure the collateral to buy 
an average home in the $70,000 to $80,- 
000 bracket here in the Spokane Valley? 

THE Presipent. Well, first of all, I 
liked the first part of your presentation 
better. [Laughter] I’m not the best, and 
when I walk around the White House 
and realize the quality of my predecessors, 
it’s a very sobering experience and a very 
inspirational thing. 

We have a lot of meetings, for instance, 
in what they call the State Dining Room. 
And looking down on that room is a very 
somber and a very serious portrait of 
Abraham Lincoln. And down in the 
Map Room there’s a little rough-looking 
wooden box—and when you open it up, 
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there are writing materials in there, and 
sand to blot the ink, and quill pens. That 
was designed and built and all carried 
around the country by Thomas Jefferson, 
as he made trips like this to the then-ex- 
isting country. 

We've had some great leaders and some 
great Presidents who faced much more 
difficult questions than I do today. We 
are in a time of peace, and it’s a good op- 
portunity for us to reexamine what we 
are and what we stand for and to pull 
ourselves back together and to strengthen 
our country once again. So, I don’t claim 
by any means to be the best person who’s 
lived there. I’m not. 

The second part of your question is 
one that’s very difficult to answer. There 
are times in every young person’s life 
when you have to make a decision on 
whether to buy a home that is acknowl- 
edged to be very expensive, or whether 
you want to continue to rent a home that 
might be a little bit less expensive per 
month. And the quality of the kind of 
home you buy is also a decision for you to 
make. 

I lived in 15 houses before I was able 
to own a home. When I moved to Plains 
from the Navy in 1953, I didn’t have any 
money, and [I lived in a concrete block, 
low-rent, government housing project. I 
only paid $31 a month, which is all the 
government determined that I could pay. 
And I lived in three more houses before 
I built my present home in Plains. So, 
that judgment of when to buy and when 
to continue to rent and how expensive the 
quality of a home is one that you’ll have 
to make. 

We are trying to eliminate some of the 
disharmonies and obstacles that exist for 
young men and women to own their own 
homes. We are increasing substantially 
the effort in the Housing and Urban 
Development program to make homes 
available. And since I’ve been in office, 
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not because of me, but because of the in- 
clination of the American people and 
Congress action, we’ve had a very strong 
homebuilding program. 

Last year more than 2 million new 
homes were built. Last night I spent the 
night in Portland with a young family, 
Paul and Janet Olson. They were living 
in a home that they bought a few years 
ago for $15,000. It was in a dilapidated 
part of town, and they bought it at a 
sacrifice, because the area was disgrace- 
ful rather than a source of pride. But 
other people around them bought homes, 
and using government funds like the 312 
program and others they refurbished 
their own home, and now it’s really a 
showplace. 

He’s a man of moderate income. He 
has two small children, 5 and 3 years old, 
but now his home is one that Good 
Housekeeping or Better Homes and 
Gardens could go in and take photo- 
graphs of as a kind of a showplace. 
They've done the work themselves. So, 
there are many options now under Fed- 
eral programs. 

The other thing that’s happened is that 
yesterday, just to illustrate, I was in the 
Watts area, where in 1965 the whole 
area was destroyed. It’s been rejuvenated. 
There’s a new tone of confidence and 
commitment among those black people 
who live there—almost entirely black or 
Spanish-speaking as well. There’s the 
highest proportion of homeowners in 
Watts now than any other black commu- 
nity in the Nation. And a lot of it’s been 
brought about by new kinds of govern- 
ment help. 

When I campaigned around the coun- 
try, one of the common things I heard in 
the ghetto areas of our Nation’s cities, was 
redlining, where lending institutions, 
banks, savings and loans would say that 
“Tn this neighborhood or on this block no 
loans will be made, no matter what 
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the status of that family might be, no 
matter what their income might be. 
We’re not going to make any loans in this 
area,” which condemned that part of a 
city to death. And under the leadership 
of Bob McKinney, who now heads up 
the Home Loan Board, that’s been pro- 
hibited. And we are trying to eliminate 
redlining around our country. 

So, I can’t tell you that we have a pro- 
gram in government now or in the future 
that would let a young couple with a very 
limited income buy a $70,000 home. But 
we are trying to do other things that 
would tailor government programs 
through guaranteed loans, renovation of 
old houses, rent supplements for those 
with very low income, public housing 
projects where they are needed, Section 
212 programs for retired people, older 
people, high-rise houses or homes in 
downtown urban areas, like in New York, 
the renovation of homes that I’ve just de- 
scribed in Watts—we’re trying to have a 
comprehensive program. 

And the last thing I'd like to say is 
this: Under the leadership of Pat Harris, 
who happens to be a black woman, head 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Department, we have a group of people 
who are genuine homebuilders working. 
They are not there to try to find some ex- 
cuse not to build homes. They’re there 
to work with knowledge of their past ex- 
perience on how to rejuvenate these old 
areas and put people in homes that they 
own themselves or can afford to rent. 

I haven’t given you a good answer to 
your specific question, but that’s the best 
answer I can give. And I believe that 
over a period of time you will see that the 
kinds of programs that we are now im- 
plementing, with the help of Congress 
and the enthusiastic administration of 
the programs that already exist and the 
new urban policy that’s just now begin- 
ning to have life, these things collectively 
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will correct a lot of the defects that have 
long existed in the desire of American 
people to have a home that they can call 
their own. 


SOVIET INVOLVEMENT IN AFRICA 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Steve 
Rothschild, and I would like to ask you, 
do you view the recent intervention of 
Russia and Cuba in Africa as a test of 
U.S. policy? In other words, what is U.S. 
policy toward Soviet intervention in 
Third World nations? 

THE PresivENtT. I think we are holding 
our own in the so-called peaceful com- 
petition with the Soviet Union, in Africa 
and in other parts of the world. Again, I 
hate to refer repeatedly to what existed in 
the past, but I think it’s accurate to say 
that never before in the history of our 
Nation have we shown any substantial in- 
terest in the continent of Africa. 

Just a few weeks ago I visited Nigeria, 
the greatest nation in Africa in many 
ways—economically, population, vigor, 
influence, growing influence. There are 
about 100 million people who live in Ni- 
geria. It’s one of the present and future 
leaders of black Africa. I was the first 
American President, by the way, in the 
history of our country who had ever made 
an official visit to a black African nation. 

Two or three years ago when Secre- 
tary Kissinger wanted to go and visit Ni- 
geria, the country would not even let him 
enter that country. But I was received 
with open arms in a tremendous outpour- 
ing of friendship and realization of mu- 
tual purpose. 


We are trying to do the same thing in 
other parts of Africa, particularly where 
the black nations exist. We’ve got a good 
advantage in having a man like Andrew 
Young head our United Nations delega- 
tion. He’s trusted by black people, not only 
in Africa but in the Caribbean area, in 
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Latin America, and around the world— 
also in this country, of course, But just 
the fact that I appointed him to be our 
U.N. Ambassador is a demonstration to 
those people in tangible terms that we 
care about them for the first time in 200 
years. 

Now, the Soviets are obviously trying 
to use their influence in Africa and other 
parts of the world. In many instances 
when they have come into a nation that 
has a changing government, their major 
input has been weapons, and they are 
much more easy to buy weapons from 
than we are. They will supply excessive 
weapons to countries like Somalia and 
Ethiopia, in the Horn of Africa, resulting 
in this instance by an attack on Ethiopia 
by Somalia with Soviet weapons. Both 
countries got them from the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets have gone into Ethiopia, 
using Cuban troops to fight against So- 
malia. I deplore this very much. In the 
strongest possible terms we have let the 
Soviets and the Cubans know that this 
is a danger to American-Soviet friendship 
and to the nurturing and enhancement of 
the principle of détente. 

The Soviets know very clearly how 
deeply I feel about this. ’'ve communi- 
cated directly with Brezhnev through pri- 
vate, sealed messages. And Cy Vance just 
came back from Moscow recently, hav- 
ing repeated to the Soviets, “Be careful 
how you use your military strength in 
Africa if you want to be a friend of the 
United States and maintain peace 
throughout the world.” 

So, I think that they are mistaken. 
There’s a strong sense of nationalism in 
Africa. Once the Soviets are there to help 
with military weapons when a new gov- 
ernment is formed, then the people of that 
country almost invariably want the So- 
viets to get out and let them run their 
own affairs. 
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I think there’s an innate racism that 
exists toward black people within the 
Soviet Union, as compared to us. We 
know how to live with white and black 
people together. We respect each other. 
We've learned this the hard way. But 
there’s a great deal of appreciation in 
Africa for this attitude on the part of the 
United States, as contrasted with the So- 
viet Union. And there’s another very 
major factor that I mentioned yesterday 
morning in Denver at the Governor’s 
Prayer Breakfast, and that is, that there’s 
a strong sense of religious commitment 
throughout black Africa and indeed the 
northern part of Africa as well, Egypt and 
the others. They may be Arabs, they may 
be Moslems, they may be Christians or 
others, but they worship God. 

And this is a sense or a mechanism 
of a feeling of brotherhood and sisterhood 
that binds us together very strongly. They 
recognize that the Soviet Union is a Com- 
munist and an atheistic nation, and it’s a 
very present concern in the minds and 
hearts of Africans who, on a temporary 
basis, will turn to the Soviets to buy weap- 
ons because we won’t sell the weapons to 
them. 

We come in later with economic aid, 
with trade, with friendship, with the com- 
mitment to democracy and freedom, to 
human rights, and I believe in the long 
run our system will prevail. We could 
compete more directly and effectively 
with the Soviets on a temporary basis 
by trying to sell our weapons to every 
country that calls for them. I don’t think 
that’s the right approach. 

I’d rather depend on the basic commit- 
ment of American people to human rights, 
to religious commitment and freedom, 
and to a sense of equality with those peo- 
ple who might be brown or yellow or 
black, than to depend on the Soviets try- 
ing to buy friendship through the sale of 
destructive weapons designed to kill. 


REE NE ORT 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM 


Q. Mr. President, I’m George G. Paul, 
I work at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital. On April 12, I wrote you a let- 
ter giving you five constructive sugges- 
tions: one, helping to stabilize the na- 
tional economy; two, fighting poverty; 
three, curing illiteracy; four, bringing 
drug abuse to a standstill; five, other 
dollar savings by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Because of the time element, I will 
dwell briefly on the former, helping to 
stabilize the national economy. 


Question: Is it possible to propose a 10- 
percent surcharge on all fines of misde- 
meanor court and felony cases? Last year 
Spokane, with its 180,000 population, 
grossed over $1 million in fines; 10 per- 
cent of that would be over $100,000, or 
60 cents per capita. 


Using that as a yardstick, you could say 
that with the national population of over 
180 million, we could realize about $108 
million. The end result would be a health- 
ier nation, due to more money or less 
crime—either way the Nation wins. As I 
see it, the only opposition to this type of 
program would be the chronic offenders. 
What’s your comment? 


THE Preswent. I wish that you would 
give your mailing address to one of our 
staff members, Stu Eizenstat, right over 
here, so that he can send you a copy of 
the speech that I made yesterday to the 
Los Angeles Bar Association, where I cov- 
ered some of those very points that you’ve 
just reached. 

One of the things that I did describe 
is that just legal fees paid by corporations 
last year amounted to $24 billion. A lot 
of the legislation—I mean, a lot of the 
litigation involved was unnecessary. And 
in some of those lawsuits, they’ve been 
dragging out 8, 9, 10 years. There was one 
lawsuit that lasted 30 years, and as you 
can well see, the people who were in- 
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volved in a lawsuit to begin with were 
dead by the time the final decision was 
made. That’s 12 times as much as our 
society spends on all local, State, and Fed- 
eral courts. 

So, bringing some quality into the en- 
tire judicial system and crime control is 
a very great commitment of my own ad- 
ministration. 

Whether to finance it out of a system 
that you’ve described is something that I 
have not addressed, but I will take your 
recommendation and consider it very 
carefully. 

We were pleased last year to see the 
overall crime rate drop for the first time 
in many years. It dropped 4 percent. Per- 
haps this is an omen of things to come. 

One of the reasons that the crime rate 
did drop, in my opinion, is the much 
tighter control over the habit-forming 
drugs that were coming into our country. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Peter Bourne, 
who heads up my drug abuse program 
in the White House, we worked out an 
agreement with the new President of 
Mexico, Lépez Portillo, to hold down the 
production and the distribution in our 
country of heroin derived from poppies 
that were being grown in the mountain 
areas of Mexico. Lépez Portillo is com- 
mitted to controlling this source of crime 
in our country as much as I am. So, we 
worked out with him a means to cut down 
the opium smuggling into the United 
States from Mexico by 90 percent. It 
means now that the opium sold on our 
city streets is much less pure. It’s much 
more expensive, and just that fact alone 
has helped to cut down many of the vio- 
lent crimes. 

So, your recommendation that we use 
money from the court system itself to fi- 
nance a better-criminal justice system is 
a very good idea. But I would like for 
you to give your name and address over 
here so that we can give you a complete 
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analysis of what I hope to do to cut down 
crime in our country and to make our 
criminal court system, our entire bar asso- 
ciation more responsive to the needs of 
our people. 

Thank you very much. 

Stu Eizenstat is over there with his 
hand up. He can get your name and 
address. 

TUITION TAX CREDITS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Sandra 
Felix, and I would like to ask you if you 
would elaborate on why you are opposed 
to tax credit for college students and spe- 
cifically what you would foresee doing 
instead. 

THE PRESENT. All right. I don’t think 
there’s any constitutional prohibition 
against tax credits at the college level. 
There is, in my opinion and in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court, and also 
the Attorney General, for elementary and 
secondary schools, because people have to 
pay taxes to finance those schools. 


At the college level, however, I think 
that a much more effective way to meet 
the needs of the low-, middle-, and even 
upper-class families for helping students 
go to school is to expand the existing pro- 
grams for grants for those who have low 
incomes or either a large number of chil- 
dren with a moderate income, loans for 
students who can pay back those loans 
after their college tuition time is over. 
And this concentrates the benefits for a 
given amount of payment from the Fed- 
eral Treasury or loss in tax collections 
exactly among those families who need it 
most. 

Tuition tax credits also don’t take into 
account the problem that a middle- 
income family has if they have two or 
three children going to college at the same 
time. There’s only one tuition tax credit 
for a wage earner, whereas the proposi- 
tion that I’ve made to Congress, which is 
not any more costly but much more effec- 
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tive, would let several children in a given 
family derive the same benefits with 
grants, loans, tuition credits, and other 
aids. 

So, for a given amount of loss to the 
Federal Treasury, you get much more 
benefit for students and much more bene- 
fit for the kind of family, the average 
American family that needs it most. 

I have to admit that the very high in- 
come family would derive more help from 
tuition tax credits, but most American 
families would not. 

I might say I don’t know of a single 
college administrator nor a single State 
university system leader who favors the 
tuition tax credit proposal over the one 
that I’ve just described to you. Educators 
at all levels prefer what I’ve just de- 
scribed. It’s better for the taxpayers of 
our country, it’s better for the students 
involved, it’s better for the colleges, it’s 
also better for the families who have to 
educate those children. 


ENHANCED RADIATION WEAPONS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Peter 
Hammer. I was just going to ask you a 
question about the neutron bomb. 

THE PREsIDENT. Good. 

Q. Are you going to scrap it altogether, 
or are you just maybe delaying it for a 
while until a better time to bring it out? 
My second part of that was, Id like to 


know where your values are at, with 
property or with people, because the neu- 
tron bomb would have a greater kill 
value, but it wouldn’t hurt the property. 
Are you for that? 

THE 


PRESIDENT. 
Thank you. 

As you may know, Peter, a decision to 
go ahead with the design of the neutron 
bomb was made before I became Presi- 
dent. I didn’t know about it until it was 
published in the newspaper. And at that 


Good question. 
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time I began to assess whether or not 
we needed to go ahead to produce the 
neutron weapon itself. 

We have a serious problem in Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe. The Soviet 
Union has built up a tremendous quantity 
of tank force, military force of all kinds, 
nuclear weapons like the SS—20, which is 
30 times more destructive than any neu- 
tron weapon that we’ve ever considered, 
and which has a range of more than a 
thousand miles, where the range of the 
kind of neutron weapon we're talking 
about is only 15 or 20 or 25 miles. 

There has never been any thought that 
neutron weapons, which are not bombs, 
but either shells or missiles, would be de- 
ployed on American soil. They're not 
feasible at all for use in this country or 
where Americans live. If ever produced, 
they would be deployed on the ground or 
in the lands of the West Germans or the 
Belgians or other Europeans. 

Another factor to make is that if the 
Soviets did invade, then the lives that 
would be saved by a weapon with a very 
narrow destructive area would be West 
Germans, Belgians, those who live in Hol- 
land, perhaps the French, that are our 
friends and allies. I never had a single 
European country who told me that if 
we produced the neutron weapon that 
they were willing to deploy it. 

West German leaders said that, “If 
other nations in Europe will deploy it, we 
will.” So, that’s why I terminated any 
consideration of the production of the 
neutron weapon for the time being. 

If the Soviets continue to build up their 
own forces to a degree that increases the 
threat against the West Europeans, who 
are our NATO allies, and we have about 
300,000 American soldiers in the Western 
European area, who would be directly 
threatened, then I would consider going 
ahead with the neutron bomb as one of 
the alternatives that faced me. 
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I would not want to close that option 
completely. But there is no plan now to 
go ahead with the neutron weapon. 

I hope that the Soviets will caution 
themselves and not build up their forces 
any further. We’ve also got another nego- 
tiation going on with them, Peter, with 
which you may or may not be familiar, 
called the Mutual and Balanced Force 
Reductions. We’ve just for the first time 
put on the table a list of all the armed 
forces we have in Western Europe. The 
Soviets did the same thing for the first 
time. They put on the table a list of all 
the armed forces they have in Eastern 
Europe. And once those inventories are 
confirmed on both sides, then the next 
step would be to start reducing the armed 
force commitment by NATO and the so- 
called Warsaw Pact on opposite sides of 
the boundaries between Eastern and 
Western Europe for the first time. 

So, we want peace. We want to elimi- 
nate nuclear weapons altogether. We 
can’t leave our country defenseless, and 
we can only go so far in putting con- 
straints on ourselves until we are sure 
that the Soviets are willing to meet our 
constraints. 

So far, the Soviets have negotiated in 
good faith on SALT. We hope for the first 
time to have a comprehensive test ban, 
where we eliminate completely the test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. We are still test- 
ing those right and left. So, another thing 
that Congress has done recently on the 
same subject is to pass legislation again 
for the first time preventing non-nuclear 
nations from developing explosives, but 
permitting them to go ahead and produce 
atomic power. 

So, in all aspects of the use of nuclear 
power, my commitment, as I’m sure is 
yours, is to reduce the prospect of new 
atomic weapons on a mutual basis with 
the Soviets and others and start reduc- 
ing the inventory of existing nuclear 
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weapons with the ultimate goal, by the 
American people at least, to eliminate 
nuclear weapons from the Earth alto- 
gether. 


NATIONAL HEALTH CARE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Kyra 
Coffey. And I know what I want to say, 
first of all, is really unprofessional and 
un—what am I trying to say?—not really 
related, but I think you’re really cute. I 
do. [Laughter] 

Tue PresIDENT. You’re the first ques- 
tioner that’s made me blush. [Laughter] 

Q. Okay. Now I'd like to ask my ques- 
tion. If you’re going to reduce the govern- 
ment interference in the lives of the 
American people as you said, why then 
are you pushing for a national health care 
plan which will only increase our income 
tax and increase our national debt, just 
as it has in England and Sweden? Thank 
you. 

THE Presiwent. Thank you. If that 
was the result of a national health plan, 
just to increase the burden on the Ameri- 
ican people financially, I of course would 
never consider it. Beginning with Presi- 
dent Truman’s administration, there has 
been a growing interest and desire among 
the American people to have a more far- 
reaching or comprehensive health plan 
for our Nation. 

There would be several emphases in 
the new plan that don’t presently exist, 
and I'll just mention a few of them. 

One is prevention of disease, and not 
just a commitment to treat an affliction 
or a disease after it occurs in the human 
body. Fifteen months ago the immuniza- 
tion program for children, for instance, 
had almost been completely forgotten. 
Now with our new CHAPS program, so- 
called, we are trying to test young people 
at an early age, 4 or 5 years old, to see 
what defects they do have, immunize 
them against prospective diseases for a 
change, as did occur in my childhood, 
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perhaps in yours, and make sure that the 
emphasis is on prevention. 

The second thing we want to do is to 
let Americans prepay through a routine 
monthly payment, for instance, for this 
kind of care and not just depend upon 
concerted and very expensive care after 
they become ill. 

We need to get away from the commit- 
ment of medical doctors, hospital admin- 
istrators, even patients, to go into a hos- 
pital for treatment when they could get 
adequate treatment in an out-patient 
clinic. As you know, many hospital in- 
surance policies won’t pay off unless you 
are admitted to the hospital as a patient. 

Obviously, this is more convenient for 
the doctors perhaps. It’s much more prof- 
itable for those who own or operate a hos- 
pital. You’re quite often given services or 
treatment that you don’t need, and of 
course it makes the expense of hospital 
care in our country far greater per person 
than any other nation on Earth, includ- 
ing Sweden, Canada, England, where 
they do have a more comprehensive 
health care program. 

Another thing that we want to empha- 
size in the new proposals is the use of 
paramedical personnel, not just medical 
doctors. Of course, this care would have 
to be under the supervision of qualified 
medical doctors, psychiatrists, and others, 
but I think that the greater use of licensed 
practical nurses, registered nurses, labo- 
ratory assistants, physicians assistants, and 
so forth would let this examination-type 
care and routine treatment in out-patient 
clinics be much less expensive. 

We've seen in recent years an unbe- 
lievable explosion in health care costs. 
Last year, for instance, the hospital costs 
went up in our country 16 percent. The 
inflation rate went up about 6 percent. 
And this has been typical of the last few 
years. 

Our hospital costs for a given degree of 
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treatment has doubled, has been doubling 
every 5 years, an unbelievable, unwar- 
ranted increase in health care costs. We 
now spend about $6 or $700—I’m not 
sure of the exact figure—for every man, 
woman, and child in this country for 
health care, and we don’t nearly have the 
best health care in the world. 

So, I think that a much more effective 
program can be evolved than the one 
now. A step in the right direction was 
Medicaid and Medicare. We’ve now got 
health care responsibilities scattered all 
over the Federal Government. I think to 
bring that together and have one tight, 
good administration would be better. 

I personally want to keep open the 
option of the insurance portion being ad- 
ministered by private insurance com- 
panies. I don’t want to see the Govern- 
ment take over this full responsibility. 
And I’m also committed to the proposi- 
tion that individual American citizens 
would continue to have the right to choose 
their own family physician. I don’t want 
the Federal Government telling a pa- 
tient you have to go to that particular 
physician to get your care. 

Another aspect that we are trying to 
move on is to cut down the cost of drugs 
and to cut down the cost of all kinds of 
treatment mechanisms that are very, very 
expensive. Generic drugs sometimes cost 
only one-fifth as much as brand-name 
drugs that are identical in composition, 
taste, and everything else, including 
quality. 

So, you can see that we’ve got a very 
serious problem in our country on health 
care. But within the bounds that I’ve just 
described to you very briefly, I believe 
that we can evolve over a period of years 
to be implemented very slowly but very 
cautiously a comprehensive health care 
program that the American people would 
see is not any more costly, is much more 
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effective, and would improve substantially 
the health of the American people. 

Now, where exactly to start the first 
year, we've not yet decided. It might be 
on health care for very young people, it 
might be health care in the case of cata- 
strophic illnesses, where it’s far beyond 
the capability financially of a family. But 
we'll feel our way very cautiously, but I 
think the American people are ready for 
the kind of changes that I’ve described 
to you. 

OIL SURPLUSES 


Q. Mr. President, I’m John Bjork. 
Reportedly we have an oil glut here on 
the west coast now, supposedly because 
of Alaskan oil. Would you support, per- 
haps on a temporary basis, trading Alas- 
kan oil to Japan and redistributing Mid- 
dle East oil that would be going to Japan 
to other parts of our country? 

THE PRESIDENT. Since the Alaskan oil 
began to come down to the mainland, 
about 1.2 million barrels a day, we’ve got 
a surplus of oil on the west coast. Five 
and a half million to maybe—550,000 to 
maybe 700,000 barrels of oil extra come 
into our country daily on the west coast 
that we are not presently using. 

This situation is aggravated by the fact 
that most of the oil that is produced in 
California has a high sulfur content 
called sour oil and is a very low viscosity 
or thick oil. And the refineries in Cali- 
fornia for instance are not designed to use 
the California oil. 

What to do about the subject is a ques- 
tion that we’ve not adequately resolved. 
One proposal is that there be placed into 


use an existing pipeline owned by the 
Sohio Company that presently brings nat- 
ural gas from Texas, Louisiana fields in- 
to California—to change that pipeline 
into one that can carry oil from the south- 
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ern part of California into the refineries 
in Texas-Louisiana-Alabama area. This 
would let us move that oil where it is 
needed. 

We have now been required by law to 
take that surplus oil and to transport it 
to the gulf coast through the Panama 
Canal, which is a fairly expensive proc- 
ess and which works a financial hardship 
on the State of Alaska because they have 
to share in the transportation costs along 
with the oil companies. 

I could not presently route that oil to 
Japan. The law prohibits it at this point. 
I believe it was the law that set up the 
Alaskan pipeline that said that the Alas- 
kan oil had to be used on the mainland of 
our country. But this is one of the options 
that we are considering. I think a lot of it 
depends on how rapidly we can turn the 
Sohio line around and transport oil across 
the southern part of our country to the 
presently existing refineries. 

If that should fall through as a proposi- 
tion, then I think trade for some of the 
surplus oil on a temporary basis with 
Japan would be one of the options that 
we would consider very seriously. I just 
don’t know yet. 

Yes, sir? 

Q. Mr. President, my name 

THE PRESIDENT. The Japanese want it, 
by the way. 


MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Stephen 
Balburg, and I’m concerned about mental 
health-related issues in our country. I 
know that your wife is very much in- 
volved in mental health throughout the 
country. I’m especially concerned about 
possible budgetary cuts or additions with- 
in the next fiscal year. Could you com- 
ment on what the future is of mental 
health in regards to those concerns in the 
next year or two? 
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Tue Presipent. Yes. Within the past 
week I received a report from the mental 
health study commission that was headed 
by my wife, who’s honorary chairman. She 
was a very active chairperson, partici- 
pated in public hearings all over the 
country, had, I think, 21 people to work 
with her, representing all elements of the 
mental health care problem in our coun- 
try; had a very fine professional doctor, 
Dr. Tom Bryant, to help her with it. 

It’s a good report. It advocates a fur- 
ther move toward community health care 
centers, where mental patients of all kinds 
could live as well as possible within their 
own homes or either near their own 
homes, to continue to cut down the popu- 
lation of mental patients who are in hos- 
pitals, mental hospitals, because we know 
that once they are there, it is an extreme- 
ly expensive thing for the taxpayers to 
support them, costing anywhere from 
$30,000 to $50,000 per patient. To take 
care of a patient under normal circum- 
stances in a mental health treatment 
center would cost maybe one-fifth that 
much or even less. 

In Georgia, under my wife’s leader- 
ship again and with me giving her some 
aid as Governor, we established a large 
number of these community health treat- 
ment centers. They were supervised by 
psychiatrists or professional psychologists. 
But in the process we used a lot of parents 
or people who had, for instance, a re- 
tarded child or a child with some other 
mental defect. They worked under the 
supervision there in the center of maybe 
retired schoolteachers or those who quit 
teaching to come to work in this kind of 
environment. Existing social workers 
joined in to help, volunteers helped, and 
there was a revitalization of the lives of 
some of those patients who were quite old, 
who had been scorned, hidden in the 
closets or in the basements of homes, or 
dwelt all their lives, perhaps, in a mental 
institution. 
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The thrust of their study, in addition to 
what I’ve just described, is again on the 
prevention of mental illness of all kinds. 
Research and development will be greatly 
enhanced. The cohesion of Federal pro- 
grams that presently are scattered all over 
the Federal Government into one central 
organizational structure is another rec- 
ommendation. 

There are in all 117 specific recom- 
mendations that have been put to me. 
My desire is to carry out all of them. And 
the best lobbyist in the United States will 
be there with me every day and alongside 
of me every night to remind me that I 
have a responsibility to the mentally ill 
people of this country. So, I think we are 
going to see a new day in mental health 
in our Nation. 

One of the biggest problems that Ros- 
alynn identified in traveling around the 
country was the so-called stigma that is 
attached to people who have mental ill- 
nesses. Now, about one out of seven 
American people need mental treatment. 
And quite often—even perhaps some of 
you have been reluctant to admit that 
those who have suffered in the past or 
presently suffer from mental illness are 
good citizens and can be good employees 
and can be good neighbors. 

So, just the acceptance of these people 
into our arms and into our hearts as those 
who are worthy, do. have a problem, in 
almost every instance temporary, and can 
be constructive and good citizens in the 
future if we care for them, is the main 
benefit that I believe we'll derive from 
this study and from the implementation 
of it. 

We know that there must be a close 
relationship between government at all 
levels and the private citizenry of our 
country, but there also must be a close re- 
lationship between those who treat phys- 
ical illnesses and mental illnesses. Quite 
often the two in a single person are closely 
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interrelated. One becomes physically ill if 
mentally ill, and vice versa. 

So, I believe that because of this study 
and because of my commitment to carry 
it out, we’re going to see some very good 
changes made in the months ahead. 

Do I have time for another questivn? 
I'll take it anyhow. Okay. 


CANADA 


Q. My name is Mike Huber, and, Mr. 
President, if Quebec secedes from Can- 
ada, would you favor U.S. Statehood 
for any of the remaining provinces, should 
they desire it? 

THE PRESIDENT. I always make a prac- 
tice whenever I have a townhall meeting 
of this kind to avoid answering at least 
one question—{laughter|—and I think 
I’ll choose your question for that response. 

Pll let the Canadian people decide 
about the cohesion of their great country, 
and when they make a decision, I'll abide 
by it. 

Let me say in closing this: I’ve learned 
a lot today by being with you. I’ve got- 
ten to know the feeling that you have, 
and I’ve become better able to understand 
the concerns that exist in your mind and 
the answers to questions that I’ve not pre- 
viously made clear to you. It is very dif- 
ficult for a President, in the limited avail- 
ability that I have to reach your hearts 
and minds through the evening news or 
maybe by news conferences twice a month 
or brief statements with a fireside chat, 
to understand you and to let you under- 
stand me. 

I think this has been a very construc- 
tive meeting. You’ve honored me by in- 
viting me back to Spokane. You live in 
one of the most beautiful parts of the 
world. And I always feel better as a Presi- 
dent when I return to the White House 
from a trip like this. I feel closer to you. 

I realize again the innate, unchanging 
greatness of our country, and I am again 
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reminded of the wisdom and judgment 
and common sense and the natural friend- 
ship toward one another that exists 
among the American people. 

It’s been a great occasion for me. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:30 p.m. at 
the Spokane Convention Center. 


Commemoration of the Victory 
at Puebla, Mexico 


Statement by the President. May 5, 1978 

Today, the fifth of May, is an impor- 
tant holiday for persons of Mexican an- 
cestry. 

This commemorates the victory at Pue- 
bla, Mexico in 1862 against the French 
and symbolizes the freedom of people of 
Mexican heritage from the yoke of 
colonialism. 

Mexican traditions in America pre- 
date the landing of the Pilgrims at Plym- 
outh Rock. Over the years, these tradi- 
tions have deeply influenced the life of 
this country and manifest themselves in 
the architecture, music, literature, lan- 
guage, family, and customs of America. 

On this day of remembrance and cele- 
bration, I ask all Americans to join me in 
extending to our fellow citizens of Mex- 
ican heritage warmest greetings for a 
joyous and festive cinco de mayo! 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the 
President’s daily schedule and other 
items of general interest as announced 
by the White House Press Office during 
the period covered by this issue. Events 
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and announcements printed elsewhere 
in the issue are not included. 


April 30 
The President returned to the White 


House after a weekend stay at Camp 
David, Md. 
May 1 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Zhbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the 
President for National Security 
Affairs ; 

—members of the 95th New Mem- 
bers Caucus of the Congress; 

—Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Joseph A. Califano, Jr.; 

—Secretary of Commerce Juanita M. 
Kreps; 

—Mrs, Carter, for lunch. 

May 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Frank B. Moore, Assistant to the 

President for Congressional Liaison; 

—the Democratic congressional lead- 
ers ; 

—C. Vann Woodward, historian from 
New Haven, Conn., Hamilton Jor- 
dan, Assistant to the President, and 
Joseph D. Duffey, Chairman of the 
National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities ; 

—James T. McIntyre, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Management and 
Budget; 

—J. C. Turner, president, and senior 
officials of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 1977 annual report on mobile 
home construction and safety standards, 
prepared by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

The President hosted a White House 
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reception for members of the Southern 
Baptist Convention Mission Service 
Corps, and in the evening, he attended a 
dinner with the members at the May- 
flower Hotel. 

May 3 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Mr. Moore. 

The President met with Prime Min- 
ister Takeo Fukuda in the Cabinet Room 
at the White House, and then hosted a 
working luncheon for the Prime Minister. 

At the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver, 
the President met with Secretary of Agri- 
culture Bob Bergland, Senator Floyd K. 
Haskell of Colorado, and four of the Sen- 
ator’s constituents. Following the meeting, 
the President met with Secretary of the 
Interior Cecil D. Andrus, Senator 
Haskell, and three of the Senator’s con- 
stituents at the hotel. 

While in Denver, the President had a 
dinner meeting with representatives from 
government, industry, and the academic 
community, to discuss solar energy. The 
dinner was held at Rick’s Cafe, a former 
garage converted into a_ solar-heated 
restaurant. 

May 4 

The President met at the Cosmopolitan 
Hotel with Representative Timothy E. 
Wirth of Denver, Colorado, and a group 
of volunteers with area civic and chari- 
table organizations. 

Before departing Los Angeles Interna- 
tional Airport for Portland, the President 
met on Air Force One with Representa- 
tive Mark W. Hannaford of California. 
May 5 

While in Portland, the President had a 
breakfast meeting at the Benson Hotel 


with city and county officials from Alaska, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Gover- 
nor Robert W. Straub of Oregon, Secre- 
taries Andrus and Bergland, and several 
other Federal Government officials also 
participated in the meeting. 

The President returned to the White 
House late in the evening. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or nomi- 
nations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 1, 1978 


Francis H. McApams, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the National 
Transportation Safety Board for the term ex- 
piring December 31, 1982 (reappointment). 


Submitted May 3, 1978 


RicHArD F. Knerp, of South Dakota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Singapore. 

Siwney I. Lezak, of Oregon, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Oregon 
for the term of 4 years (reappointment). 


Withdrawn May 3, 1978 


ANTHONY HAsweELL, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the National 
Railroad Passenger Corporation for a term 
expiring July 18, 1981, vice Donald P. 
Jacobs, term expired, which was sent to the 
Senate January 26, 1978. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 

Released April 30, 1978 
Announcement: anti-terrorist demonstration 
at Fort Bragg attended by members of the 

Special Coordination Committee of the Na- 

tional Security Council 
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CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released May 2, 1978 


Report: Assessment of the First Year of Zero- 
Base Budgeting 

Announcement: nomination of Sidney I. Lezak 
to be United States Attorney for the District 
of Oregon 


Released May 3, 1978 


Advance text: remarks at the Solar Energy 
Research Institute, South Table Mountain, 
Golden, Colorado 

Announcement: meeting on May 4 with Rep- 
resentative Timothy E. Wirth and a group 
of volunteers from the Denver area 


Released May 4, 1978 


Fact sheet: Federal involvement in combat- 
ing Denver air pollution 


CHECKLIST—Continued 
Released May 4—Continued 


Fact sheet: Energy Impact Assistance pro- 
gram 

Advance text: remarks at the 100th anni- 
versary luncheon of the Los Angeles County 
Bar Association 

Fact sheet: Federal involvement in the Port- 


land economic development project 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 3, 1978 
H.J. Res. 649 Public Law 95-272 


A joint resolution to authorize the President 
to call a White House Conference on the 
Arts, and to authorize the President to call 
a White House Conference on the Human- 
ities. 
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